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SMALL CHANGE FROM DUNKIRK. 


A FRENCH officer, a friend of 
mine, once said to me: “‘“ The 
trouble about the British Army 
is, it always runs away.” I re- 
monstrated against this, and he 
explained: ‘‘ Look,” he said ; 
“Sir John Moore retired to 
Corunna, the Duke of Wellington 
retired to the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the Old Contemptibles 
retired from Mons in 1914, and 
the 5th Army retired in 1918.” 
“But,” I said, ‘“‘ in 1914 at Mons 
and in 1918 the French also 
retired.”” ‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘* but 
we do not talk or write about 
those events and you English 
never stop”; and that is my 
excuse for writing now about the 
retirement to Dunkirk. What we 
saw in a Field Company was only 
a@ worm’s-eye view of the whole 
operation ; we had no conception 


of the large strategic plan. Our 


lot was but the small change in a 
giant gamble—a gamble that ‘came 
off.’ 

As far as we were concerned the 
retirement started about dinner- 
time on 26th May, when the Colonel 
‘alled for the Company Com- 


manders and said that it had been 
decided to extricate the B.E.F. 
from France by hook or by crook. 
By this was implied the officers, 
N.C.O.’s, and men, with such 
equipment as they could carry on 
their backs, but nothing else. I 
went back to the company and 
explained this to the officers and 
to the sergeant-major, and the 
company was on the move in little 
more than an hour. 

We laboured in the dark along 
unsigned roads with indifferent 
maps among places peopled by the 
ghosts of the armies of 1914-18: 
Plugstreet Wood, Neuve Eglise, 
Poperinghe, and so towards the 
north. 

As the dawn broke we were 
near Neuve Eglise, and there we 
first saw signs of general retreat. 
Three lines of traffic, sometimes 
four, down the road, French artil- 
lery dragged by horses, refugees 
pushing prams, riding on carts 
and on foot, motor lorries stream- ~ 
ing towards the sea, and the inde- 
fatigable gunners bringing up the 
ammunition in the other direction 
to feed their guns. Of course, 
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there were checks and delays, 
and each delay made one extremely 
anxious, because there was always 
the haunting fear of German 
airmen coming’ overhead to 
machine-gun or bomb us. This, 
in fact, did happen at Neuve 
Eglise. Horses stampeded, women 
and children yelled, two lorries in 
front of us burst into flames, 
everybody jumped out of his 
vehicle and into a ditch. But by 
some miraculous chance not a 
single man or vehicle of our com- 
pany was damaged in any way. 
From then onwards the tempo of 
the battle quickened in a gradual 
crescendo. 

We sent out detachments to 
blow up the bridges over the 
canals, and we moved the head- 
quarters of the company to a 
little village north of Poperinghe. 
I do not remember the name of 
the village, and I do not want to; 
for it was one of the most melan- 
choly that it is possible to imagine. 
The sky was overcast, and the tall 
church and long steeple were 
silhouetted against the leaden 
clouds. A Red Cross flag hung 
from the steeple, and ambulances, 
lined up in queues, discharged 
their contents into a_ hospital 
near-by. Soon it started to rain. 
It poured down with tremendous 
vigour, and the sound of thunder 
was added to the din of the 
battle. A private soldier with a 
motor-car came up to me and 
asked what he should do; _his 
officer was a casualty in the 
hospital and he had all his kit 
in the car. I went to see the 
officer to tell him that I thought 
the driver should be attached to 
us and that I would look after 
him ; but the officer was delirious, 
and said only that he hoped the 
driver would wait with his kit 
until he could go back to the 


battery. Information then came 
in that more bridges were to be 
demolished, and we sent detach. 
ments with explosives to carry 
out the work. 

This left me alone with the 
company headquarters section, 
with nothing in particular to do, 
I could not go away, as I might 
be wanted. In parenthesis it must 
be said that for the nerves there is 
nothing worse than having nothing 
to do but watch columns of men 
and vehicles passing by from front 
to rear. Everyone who _ passes 
tells you the Germans are just 
round the corner. I put on my 
belt and pistol with the rather 
melodramatic intention of being 
captured dead rather than alive, 
and strolled round the village. 
There was a fatigue party digging 
—air-raid trenches presumably. I 
leant against a gate wondering 
why they chose such a stupid 
place for trenches, when a pro- 
cession came round the corner 
headed by a parson—a column of 
men with stretchers, each with a 
Union Jack on it. The parson 
said the prayers, the cortége de- 
parted, and the gravediggers made 
the kind of obscene jokes that 
gravediggers do. 

I went back to my headquarters 
and had some food. Two gunner 
subalterns, one of them wounded, 
staggering along the road, came 
to a halt by the doorway where 
I was standing. I offered them 
some food, and one of them said 
that the other had personally 
manned an anti-tank gun and 
destroyed two enemy tanks within 
two miles of where we then were. 
This may not have been absolutely 
true, but it did not add to one’s 
peace of mind, and by four o’clock 
on the following morning—that is, 
28th May—lI decided to move the 
company to a small farmhouse 
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half a mile away, where this dismal 
process of retirement was not in 
view of all the men. We made 
them wash and shave and gave 
them breakfast, and this had a 
very salutary moral effect on all 
of us; moreover, about this time 
we also received orders to prepare 
some more bridges for demolition. 
As soon as inaction had ceased 
and the violent turmoil of move- 
ment started again, all the de- 
pressing thoughts of last night 
were cast away, and we went 
to our new job almost with light 
hearts. 

I moved the company, accord- 
ing to orders, to a nice, clean, 
little village lying on the edge 
of the marshes, surrounded by the 
complicated waterways and canals 
of Northern Belgium, and went to 
see the demolitions that we had 
been preparing during the last 
six hours. Two of them had 
already been prepared by the 
Belgians, and appeared to be very 
satisfactory. Firing parties were 
put on each bridge, and it seemed 
that we should have a night’s 
sleep. But this was not to be; 
for, owing to the heavy casualties 
of the infantry, we had to take 
over a piece of the line, patrolling 
along the canal bank between 
two of the bridges that we had 
prepared for demolition. How- 
ever, in this particular sector, the 
enemy was as tired as we were 
and gave us no trouble, so that we 
had a quiet night and many of us 
got some sleep. 

Next morning the news of the 
Belgian capitulation reached us 
on the French wireless. It was 
difficult to tell whether we had 
misunderstood the French or 
whether it was really true, and 
the awful thought occurred to me 
that perhaps the explosives for 
these demolitions had been pre- 
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pared by the Belgian engineers, 
knowing full well that they did 
not intend to fight, and that there- 
fore they had not charged the 
chambers with dynamite but with 
sand—a sort of face-saving de- 
molition. There was nothing that 
could be done about it: the 
bridges had to be demolished by 
ten o’clock in the morning, and 
it was already too late to sub- 
stitute our own explosives. Just 
before ten o’clock the last of our 
infantry was across the bridge, 
and we pressed down the handle 
of the exploder. I can hardly 
explain my relief when I heard a 
deafening crash, and, through a 
slit in the brick wall behind which 
we were hiding, I saw the bridge 
fly into a thousand pieces and dis- 
integrate into a cloud of smoke 
and dust. At this moment the 
Belgian engineer who had prepared 
the bridge for demolition came up 
to me and said, “ At any rate, the 
last job I did before my army 
surrendered was well and truly 
done.” I must say that there 
appeared to be quite a number 
of Belgians who were extremely 
ashamed of the part their country 
had played in the battle. Many 
of them, in fact, came to our 
units saying they wished to fight 
for the Allies, and would we enrol 
them. 

Just after this we received orders 
to prepare some more bridges for 
demolition in a sector behind one 
held by the French. We set to 
work, and a French General walked 
up with the easy nonchalance of 
a gentleman out for a walk before 
breakfast. He seemed delighted 
to find that we were helping, and 
detailed one of his officers to form 
a liaison between us and the 
French troops. This Frenchman 
was as tough an egg as it is possible 

to imagine; he was small and 
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squat, with a square face, a 
flattened nose, and a prominent 
jaw with two days’ growth of 
beard. He told us he had been 
wounded twice fighting the Riffs 
in Africa, and that he reckoned 
the Bosche was not such a very 
remarkable fellow. 

Hour after hour elapsed before 
the French were ready for those 
bridges to be demolished. As the 
afternoon wore on the German 
artillery started to shell them. 
The French said they must not 
be demolished until the German 
advanced units actually appeared 
on the other side, but it became 
increasingly obvious that the 
splinters of the shells bursting 
round about might easily cut the 
leads to the charges and so prevent 
the bridge from being blown up. 
For a bridge to fall undamaged 
into the hands of the enemy would 
be, of course, a disastrous failure ; 
for then our infantry would have 
no respite from the harassing fire 
of the enemy’s armoured cars and 
tanks, which would be hurried 
across the bridge. I therefore 
decided to order the bridge to be 
demolished whether the French 
liked it or not. When it was 
done the French liaison officer 
said to me, “I only wanted to 
wait for the enemy to come, so 
that you would not think me 
afraid in firing the bridge early 
and running away.” 

For some reason or other, which 
I now forget, we were all under 
the impression at this stage that 
we should forgather at the church 
in Furnes. I cannot remember 
who gave this order or how we 
came to have this impression. 
The fact remains that at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 29th May the whole company 
with its transport was assembled 
in the churchyard, and the German 








artillery elected this very minute 
to shell the town. Of course the 
church, with its high ornamental 
towers, formed a prominent object 
on which to train their guns, 
We all cowered in rather a futile 
way under the buttress of the 
church, and we all wished we were 
in the crypt, but the door was 
locked. It was clearly ridiculous 
to remain there longer, so one by 
one we started the lorries and 
drove them as fast as possible 
out through the churchyard gates 
and into a wide road leading 
towards La Panne. The men 
stood down in the gutters until all 
the company was assembled, strung 
out along the road, and an officer 
led the column to some fields 
outside. There we received orders 
to stop for the night and to 
prepare defensive works on a canal 
between us and the enemy. 

The only safe place seemed to 
be in the ditch. The enemy was 
both bombing and shelling the 
road, and occasionally a flight of 
German aeroplanes came and 
machine-gunned it. We therefore 
drove the lorries into the fields 
on one side of the road, with 
instructions to halt higgledy- 
piggledy all over them. We took 
off the canopies of the lorries and 
ordered the troops to dig a hole 
three feet deep under the canopy 
of each lorry, thereby making a 
kind of igloo. In these igloos one 
felt extremely safe—and it is 
almost more important to feel 
safe than to be safe. 

We cooked supper, and were 
just about to set out to improve 
the defences, working all night, 
when we received orders to go on 
foot for a very pressing duty at 
the shortest possible notice. No 
equipment was to be taken beyond 
what the men could carry on 
their backs. We, some of us, 
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thought that this meant embarking 
in ships and getting away, and it 
was with light hearts that we 
walked down the road, one file 
on cither side, towards where we 
knew the sea to be. After marching 
two or three miles we met a guide, 
who turned us off the road at 
right angles. In front of us we 
could see the flashes of the guns 
and hear the rattle of machine- 
gun fire. Shells burst from time 
to time on either side of the 
road. Any hopes we had of 
embarking were soon shattered 
by the adjutant, who came up to 
me and said: “ Rather a crisis 
has occurred ; the enemy is break- 
ing through near the shore, and 
unless he can be stopped there is 
not the slightest chance of anyone 
getting away from this place. 
Field Companies are going to be 
put into this gap, as there is no 
one else to put.” We therefore 


marched in silence along dark by- 
roads following our guide until 


we came to a farmhouse, which 
turned out to be the headquarters 
of the infantry battalion which 
had borne the brunt of the battle 
during the previous day and 
night. They had had heavy 
casualties, they were all exhausted, 
and they had very little ammuni- 
tion left. 

Taking over a position from 
another unit is mever easy, 
especially when done in the 
dark by troops who have never 
had to do it before and who have 
had little or no experience of 
infantry work. It seemed un- 
believable that we could ever get 
into the right places before dawn, 
when the enemy would discover 
that a change was taking place 
and know it was a suitable oppor- 
tunity to attack. However, it 
somehow was achieved, and when 
the dawn broke our men had 
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occupied the positions vacated 
by the infantry, and were digging 
themselves into the ditches as 
fast as they possibly could. The 
Germans were evidently as tired 
as we were. This is a thing all 
soldiers should remember: that 
the enemy generally is as tired as 
you are, and it is when they are 
tired that if you make a big effort 
you will defeat them. They may 
not have the strength of mind to 
make the big effort. 

The day passed perfectly quietly, 
with bright sun and occasional 
fleeting clouds. It was ideal 
weather for air action, and we 
saw on our right front, during 
the afternoon, the most terrific 
bombardment accompanied by 
aeroplane bombing and machine- 
gunning. I felt that a bulge 
was being made in our line to our 
right front, and that if we could 
do something about it quickly we 
might be able to squeeze it out 
by attacking in the right place. 
I therefore went forward to try 
to discover where the edge of the 
bulge was. We very soon realised 
that we were completely hemmed 
in by the artillery barrage, and that 
there was absolutely nothing we 
could do but lie in a ditch and 
hope for the best. Various kinds 
of shells were fired at us: mortars, 
115-millimetre field-guns, and later 
the German anti-tank guns. The 
sappers in the line seemed com- 
pletely unmoved by this, and the 
bulge that I thought was occurring 
was, in fact, pure imagination; for 
our men were all in position, 
cowering in their trenches while 
the shells burst harmlessly round 
them. When the barrage ceased, 
the troops just popped up in their 
trenches, and the enemy was no 
better off than before. This 
struck me as the most notice- 
able example of the proper be- 
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haviour of troops when shelled. 
You just lie low while the shelling 
goes on: the enemy infantry 
cannot get at you any more than 
you can get at them. When the 
shelling ceases you can pop up 
and shoot anybody who tries to 
attack you. The whole thing is 
not to be demoralised by the 
sound of the barrage, and to be 
able to get up and shoot with a 
steady hand as soon as it is finished. 
I went back to the company very 
much relieved, and felt that I had 
learned a useful lesson which I 
passed on to the troops. Next 
day we profited from this same 
lesson. 

The following morning, 31st 
May, the enemy attacked on our 
front. It was a lovely day with 
perfect visibility, and for some 
reason or other nearly all the 
shells that were fired at us were 
duds. We could see the German 
infantry running about in front 
of us, and, as one of the men 
remarked, they looked just like 
ostriches in the Zoo. The German 
infantryman wears a heavy pack 
on his back, which makes it neces- 
sary for him to lean forward as 
he runs, and the shape of his 
steel helmet, his leaning body, 
and the big pack on his back 
give him an appearance very like 
an ostrich. 

Towards the afternoon we were 
ordered to make a counter-attack 
where the enemy had, we thought, 
broken into our lines. The whole 
thing struck me as truly absurd. 
I felt relieved, when it was 
successfully finished, that we had 
very few casualties. It always 
seemed that when the Germans 
attacked or counter-attacked they 
were invariably able to do 
so with every assistance. They 
had but to ask and they were 
supported by artillery, by aero- 








planes, bombs, and machine-guns, 
whereas here were we attacking 
with two Bren guns and a 
handful of men with rifles and 
bayonets. I think the enemy 
must have been so astounded at 
this prehistoric behaviour on our 
part that he ran away to tell the 
joke to somebody else. 

Later in the afternoon we re- 
ceived orders to thin out the 
line, starting at 10.30 P.m., and 
to get the men back to the beaches 
for embarkation. This all went 
according to plan and without 
the slightest interference from the 
enemy. We came out of our 
trenches and moved slowly back 
to an assembly area, and from 
thence along the road that we had 
previously reconnoitred. The night 
was pitch black with low misty 
clouds. As we walked along the 
road we could hear the sound of 
shells bursting in the vicinity of 
the beaches. The roar of gun-fire 
became louder as we approached 
—there was firing from the enemy 
and our own artillery, and there 
was firing from the ships; it 
seemed that we were going to 
get a very hot welcome one way 
or another. We walked down the 
road with the men spread out on 
either side in single file. The 
village of La Panne was getting 
hell from the enemy, and a shell 
burst in the middle of the road 
in the leading section of the 
company. Whether we _ were 
knocked down by the explosion, 
or whether we fell down in sheer 
fright, I do not know; but the 
fact remains that we fell down in 
time, and only one man was 
hurt seriously and another slightly 
wounded. 

As we walked through the 
town several houses were on fire, 
and shells were crashing in all 
directions; but we soon noticed 
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that the enemy preferred to shell 
in concentrations on cross-roads 
rather than strung out along the 
road we followed. Mainly by 
luck we got across each cross- 
road while no shelling was taking 
place. As we were approaching 
the beach a staff officer came up 
and said: “ Just where this road 
joins the beach the enemy is 
shelling like the devil.”” Whether 
he was nervous or just breathless 
I do not know, but he certainly 
was very agitated, and his advice 
to keep clear of the point in 
question was well worth taking, 
so we turned left through a thick 
blackthorn hedge and got out on 
to the dunes. Here we staggered 
along like a lost legion, through 
the soft sand up and down the 
dunes. 

It was very difficult to keep 
direction, and we constantly had 
to halt to collect the stragglers 
and to take our bearings. It was 
certainly perfectly safe; for the 
chances of a shell pitching in the 
particular hollow that we were in 
was extremely remote. We trudged 
along thus for two miles or so, 
until mounting a rise we saw the 
phosphorescent glow of breakers 
and heard the ripple of the sea. 
A murmur went through the com- 
pany: “The sea, the sea.” I 
remember thinking at this time 
how the soldiers of Xenophon had 
expressed the same sentiment 
many hundreds of years before— 
perhaps Sir John Moore’s men did 
so too. 

_We filed down to the beach, 
‘where we found thousands of men 
streaming along in the same 
direction as ourselves. It was like 
the children of Israel crossing the 
desert to the Red Sea, but it 
seemed extremely unlikely that 
the Straits would dry up and let 
us through. We stood and waited 
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in the dark. Nobody had the 
faintest idea what to do, and it 
was like waiting in a queue at the 
booking office when one knows 
there is not much time before the 
train goes. Each of us felt that 
if he ruthlessly forged ahead he 
could probably get to the front, 
but realised that it would be a 
mistake to do so. Consequently 
we just stood, and nothing hap- 
pened. It need hardly be pointed 
out that by now we _ were 
thoroughly tired. We had been 
many days and nights without 
sleep, we had been in continuous 
touch with the enemy, and we had 
finished up with a tiring march 
through deep sand. 

It must have been about two 
o'clock in the morning when we 
heard the drone of an aeroplane, 
and suddenly, breaking through 
the clouds, came a red ball of 
flame, dropped by an enemy 
reconnaissance machine. There 
flashed through my mind some 
quotation from the Book of 
Revelation: “I saw a star fall 
from Heaven unto the earth: 
and to him was given the key 
of the bottomless pit. And he 
opened the bottomless pit; and 
there arose a smoke out of the 
pit, as the smoke of a great 
furnace; and the sun and the air 
were darkened by reason of the 
smoke of the pit.” As if in answer 
to this red flare dropped by the 
aeroplane, red rockets were fired 
up from the German positions 
to the south. We all expected 
a devastating crash of shells 
and bombs to follow; but for 
some obscure reason nothing 
occurred. We knew that we 
were a most wonderful target, 
and there seemed no prospect of 
the target growing less for a very 
long time. We now know that 
we are indebted to the R.A.F. 
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for this. We saw very little of 
our “planes, and it was not till 
much later that we realised how 
magnificently they had neutralised 
the German Air Force. 

Gradually it became light, and 
there, perhaps a mile out from 
shore, was a long line of ships 
waiting to receive us. They had 
all arrived in perfect order, risking 
the hazards of the sea and the 
enemy. We, too, had arrived in 
perfect order, but there seemed 
no link between us. Suddenly 
someone discovered at high-water 
mark some small boats resting 
on the sand. At this point 
on the coast the tide runs out 
almost a quarter of a mile, so 
that in the dark no one had 
seen them. We learned later 
that the beach staff who should 
have told us they were there 
had all been killed before we 
arrived. 

There then began a kind of 
lido regatta. Soldiers surged 
around the boats, pushing them 
down to the sea, jumping in 
and paddling off in all kinds of 
unorthodox manners. Some boats 
were rowed forwards, some back- 
wards; they drifted hither and 
thither, but all with the general 
purpose of getting to the ships. 
A flight of German fighters, nine 
or ten of them, appeared and 
swooped and dived, firing their 
machine-guns. The ships replied 
with A.A. guns, and the troops on 
the beach fired with rifles and 
Bren guns at them. It was a 
regular Wild West scene, and if 
one had not been aware of con- 
siderable personal danger, it would 
have been most exciting. 

By about seven o’clock I believe 
that most of my company had 
embarked on one ship or another. 
Then there was another attack 
by German fighters; we all scat- 


tered, and from then onwards it 
was rather a case of each man 
for himself. The ships also moved 
off, presumably in accordance with 
their orders, and we straggled 
along the beach to Bray. Bray 
was like a village of the dead, 
It had been a seaside resort, with 
pretty villas, attractive cafés, and 
little shops; but every window 
was broken, many houses were in 
flames, corpses of men and beasts 
lay about the street, and there was 
a fusty smell of decay. We some- 
how collected our remaining men, 
got into a cellar, and told them to 
sleep while we planned what the 
next move should be. We num- 
bered three officers and twenty 
men, though there were many 
men of other units wandering 
about, some in formed bodies, 
others like lost sheep. 

Down on the beach we found 
the beach staff of another division, 
headed by a Colonel with four days’ 
growth of beard and a strong Irish 
accent. He was sitting in a deck- 
chair with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a smoking Bren gun in 
the other. A German air raid 
had just ceased, and he said to 
me when I approached him, ‘‘ You 
know, young man, I fire a lot of 
ammunition, but I don’t seem 
to hit much.” I asked him what 
he thought was the best thing to 
do with the remnant of the com- 
pany that had not managed to 
embark at the proper place. He 
advised getting into any open 
boat and trying to row to England. 
Now this was not altogether a 
mad project, for there were some 
quite good-looking boats lying 
about on the beach. We therefore 
collected our men, found two 


good rowing-boats, each about the 
size of a ship’s lifeboat, and pro- 
visioned them with food, water, 
There 


oars, anchors, and rope. 
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were masses of all this sort of 
thing lying about. 

At about four o’clock (by now 
it was lst June) the tide turned, 
and a soldier appeared driving a 
heavy lorry along the beach for 
no apparent reason. We therefore 
hailed him, tied our two boats 
behind his lorry, and told him to 
tow them to the sea as fast as 
he could. The enemy by this 
time was shelling the beach very 
heavily; he had got the range 
to a nicety, and the need for 
getting away was extremely ap- 
parent. The lorry went on with 
its own momentum into about 
six feet of water, towing the boats 
behind it. The driver jumped 
off the back of the vehicle into the 
leading boat, and we cast off the 
tow-rope. 

From then onwards our adven- 
tures were fun. They were the 
kind that any yachtsman would 
enjoy and very few get the 
opportunity to experience. The 
tide was running in a westerly 
direction at a steady pace, and 
we were opposite Dunkirk by 
dark. At about ten o’clock we 
found two bigger and better boats 
drifting about in the sea, so we 
rowed up to them and anchored 
the whole Armada with the anchors 
and ropes we had brought with us. 
I then dished out the rations to 
the troops—there were twenty- 
eight all told—in the best Captain 
Bligh style with a pistol in one 
hand. We had enough food for 
two days and a half if we used it 
carefully. I reckoned we should 
get to Dover in four favourable 
tides—that is to say, about two 
days—so with reasonable care we 
had nothing whatever to worry 
about. After we had fed we 
transferred the men into the bigger 
and better boats and cast our 
original ones adrift. 


The tide was against us for the 
next six hours, so there was 
nothing to do but to lie in the 
boats and sleep or watch the 
fireworks in Dunkirk. These were 
most impressive: there were star- 
shells, there were fires, there was 
the flash of shells bursting and 
the flash of guns firing in re- 
taliation, and to crown the lot 
there was one enormous fire that 
looked as if it might have been a 
petrol reservoir. 

At 1.30 in the morning of 2nd 
June the tide was again favour- 
able, so we pulled up the anchor 
and continued on our course. 
After we had been rowing for 
about two hours we came across 
a naval pinnace abandoned in the 
sea. We boarded this, and found 
it still provisioned with food and 
water. The occupants had evi- 
dently made a very hurried de- 
parture. There was blood on the 
deck, clothes strewn about the 
cabin, the steering-gear was out 
of order, and the charts and the 
compass had gone. However, it 
was a much more suitable craft 
than any we had been in, so we set 
about to investigate whether we 
could make it work. One of the 
soldiers with a mechanical turn of 
mind discovered that the engines, 
which were high horse-powered 
Diesel engines, were undamaged 
and would start. Someone 
else discovered that by standing 
right in the stern of the ship 
it was possible to control the 
rudder with an iron bar. We 
therefore transferred our men, 
started up the engines, and set 
off in a north-westerly direction 
into the North Sea. We reckoned 
this would get us to Harwich. 

When we had been going for 
about an hour a soldier who had 
been posted as a look-out in the 
bows shouted, ‘Land ahead,” 
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and we all peered through the early 
morning haze at what appeared 
to be mud-flats with some trees 
growing on them, not unlike the 
coast of Essex. As we approached, 
however, we discovered that the 
mud-flats were a sunken ship lying 
on its side, and that the trees 
were the masts and funnels of 
another ship sunk beyond it. We 
were cruising round this wreckage 
to see if there were any survivors 
when a warship appeared. Her 
captain shouted from the bridge 
to ask if we needed any help, and 
with incredible weakness of mind 
we agreed to abandon our pinnace 
and allow him to tow it to port. 
We therefore climbed aboard, and 
the men were given tea by the 
ship’s company and the officers 
coffee in the wardroom. Here, I 
am sorry to say, we fell asleep, 
and when we woke up we were 
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in Dover. The captain had gone 
ashore for orders, and a train was 
waiting to take us all to our 
destinations in England. 

When we first saw the warship 
in the distance, of course we 
assumed it was British. The mere 
possibility of its being Bosche 
never occurred to us. Such is the 
reliance of the British upon the 
Royal Navy—a reliance about 
which little is said and very much 
taken for granted. But no account 
of the events at Dunkirk would 
be complete without a reference 
to two factors that made the 
evacuation possible: one is the 
stout heart of the Royal Navy; 
the other is divine intervention, 
made manifest in the perfect 
weather and calm sea. And if 
one puts one’s trust in God and 
the Royal Navy one cannot go 
far wrong. 
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“Bur my ship isn’t a cattle- 
boat,” Captain Westfall of the 
s.s. Dolores protested. ‘No, sir, 
not exactly a cattle-boat.” 

“The Dorado isn’t a cattle-boat 
either; but she did the trip all 
right—and made a handsome profit. 
I was instrumental in chartering 
her,” the agent replied. 

There was a meat famine around 
the delta of the Amazon; chilled 
meat factories were, at that time, 
in their infancy in Argentine, and 
the agent in Buenos Aires had 
just handed Captain Westfall a 
cable from his owners instructing 
him to proceed higher up the 
river and load a cargo of cattle 
on the hoof. 

“Oh, well, if the Dorado did 
it I reckon I can do it,” the 
captain retorted gently. 

The Dolores belonged to the 
same company as the Dorado, 
and was of much the same size 
and type. Captain Westfall, who 
was young for a shipmaster, had 
only commanded her for half a 
voyage. She had arrived at Buenos 
Aires with a cargo of Welsh coal, 
which had been discharged, and, 
down at the Boca, members of 
the crew were cleaning out her 
holds all ready for the reception 
of a full cargo of grain for Antwerp. 
Instead of the grain, according 
to instructions from England, she 
was going to carry cattle to Para. 
Though momentarily puzzled at 
the idea of a tramp steamer being 
turned into a cattle-boat, Captain 
Westfall was by no means dis- 
pleased. He had a good deal of 
joie de vivre ; he was a sportsman 


I. 


and a bit of an adventurer; he 
was always ready to take on any- 
thing new, and, moreover, he was 
interested in cattle; for he had 
actually been a cowboy in the 
days when cowboys rode on busi- 
ness, not for show. The barque 
in which he had served his appren- 
ticeship was in San Francisco 
when his time was up, and there 
he left her. The romance of 
Western adventure had drawn 
him to the plains of Wyoming, 
where he had spent two years 
cow-punching before returning to 
England to sit for his second 
mate’s certificate. 

Though it was ten years since 
he had gone back to sea after 
that unusual experience, he had 
still much in common with those 
lean riders of the Western plains 
whose world had almost vanished 
during the decade that had elapsed 
since he rode with them. There 
were some of their mannerisms 
he had not shaken off; his gentle 
drawling voice still held a trace 
of the Western accent, and made 
use of that subtle sarcasm which 
helped to make the Wyoming 
cow-puncher the most expert leg- 
puller on earth. Tall, slim, and 
dark, he looked like a horseman, 
and he never lost a chance of 
throwing his leg across a horse 
in any port where a horse could 
be borrowed or hired. In his 
great strength he was deceptive 
till one noticed that he moved 
about his vessel’s deck so smoothly 
and easily as to give the impression 
that the muscles flowed beneath 
his skin. He regarded the agent 
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gravely and unwinkingly, and that 
gentleman, flushing under the 
steady gaze, seemed to think an 
explanation necessary. 

“You see, captain, yours is 
the only vessel in B.A. at the 
moment that has got orlop-decks,” 
he said. 

“Do they really put cattle 
down there ?”’ the captain asked. 

“In the Dorado they put them 
right down in the lower hold,” 
the agent answered. 


“So!” Captain Westfall ex- 
claimed. “Td better get along 
and get the holds ready for 
them.” 


With the aid of lime liberally 
applied, and windsails, the chief 
officer got the holds washed out 
and dried, and three days later 
the Dolores proceeded up the 
river and was made fast to a 
small wooden wharf close to where 
a great herd of cattle, fresh from 
the pampas, had been corralled. 
As she lay alongside the wharf 
the first night there was a fresh- 
ness, a sweetness, and a peace 
about her that she was not to 
know again for weeks. The next 
morning an army of workmen 
descended into the holds. The 
stalls they constructed were of 
the flimsiest, but the station 
manager explained to the chief 
officer that the cattle would be 
packed so tightly they would 
never shift. The chief officer 
thought of the tropics through 
which they had to pass, and 
shuddered. 

Captain Westfall did not worry 
—much. The manager seemed to 
know his business, and, as his firm 
would be paid on delivery, naturally 
wanted the cattle to arrive at the 
other end in good order and 
condition ; besides, the loan of a 
good horse and permission to 
ride anywhere had won the cap- 
tain’s regard. Still, the latter had 
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qualms. Regular cattle-boats are 
built for the trade and usually 
have a shelter-deck with big doors 
in which to carry the animals, 
In addition, government inspectors 
see that everything is done for 
their safety and comfort. At 
this port there was no inspector 
of any kind, and the main idea 
seemed to be to squeeze as many 
cattle into the ship as possible. 
Even the ramshackle wharf was 
a temporary affair, built for the 
express purpose of dealing with 
this sudden demand from the 
Amazon, and the steamer, being 
in ballast trim, towered above it. 
In Buenos Aires, and the other 
cattle-loading ports, the animals 
walked on board over proper 
gangways; here they had to be 
lifted off the wharf by the steamer’s 
derricks. The workmen hammered 
away at the stalls all night, and 
at daybreak the loading of the 
living cargo began. One by one 
the struggling beasts, supported 
by the bight of a stout canvas 
sling, were hove up, swung in- 
board, and lowered down through 
the hatches. By nightfall the 
lower holds were full, and the 
sounds of scraping hoofs, lowing, 
and bellowing rose on the night 
air. Peace had departed from 
the Dolores. By next morning 
a smell that became a stench as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens 
came from the open hatches, for 
it was as yet early autumn. 

The orlop-decks which the agent 
in Buenos Aires had referred to 
lay between the lower holds and 
the ’tween-decks, and few steamers 
of the class of the Dolores had 
them. They are particularly useful 
in a trade where casks of liquid 
are stowed. In them stalls had 
been constructed so that the 
cattle could stand athwartships, 
and by the end of the second day 
they also were full. A constant 
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stream of cattle filed along the 
foreshore, but they were not the 
best Argentine could produce even 
then. Thirty years later at the 
great cattle show of Palermo 
there was a Shorthorn champion 
that weighed a ton and was 
subsequently sold for £12,700. 
The cattle that were hoisted on 
board the Dolores were not quite 
of that class, though they were 
not exactly ‘ scrub’ animals either. 
The breeding of high-class cattle 
in Argentina dated back a long 
time from then, and Captain 
Westfall, leaning over the bridge- 
rail and watching the procession, 
could readily detect the charac- 
teristics of Shorthorn, Hereford, 
and Polled Angus sires. 

Next day the *tween-decks were 
filled and workmen were con- 
structing stalls on the exposed 
fore and after decks. The captain 
discovered that there were going 
to be four tiers of cattle; indeed, 
there were going to be four and 


a half tiers; for stalls were being 
put up on the lower bridge so 
that his officers would have bul- 


locks staring in through their 
open cabin doors. This unusual 
raising of the weight in the steamer 
seemed to threaten a dangerously 
high centre of gravity, with con- 
sequent loss of stability, and 
Captain Westfall felt uneasy about 
it. Vessels carrying cattle and 
sheep from the Plate to Britain 
and the Continent always had 
their lower holds full of cargo, 
solidly stowed; the lower holds 
of the Dolores held nothing but 
cattle and fodder that would be 
used during the passage. Drink- 
ing water was carried in the 
water ballast tanks formed by 
the double bottom, and _ those 
had already been filled from the 
river. As the water was used 
the centre of gravity would natur- 
ally rise higher still, though, of 
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course, aS soon as a tank was 
empty it could be filled up from 
the sea. 

The last bullock had been taken 
on board and settled into its stall, 
and the sun was drawing down to 
the edge of the pampas. The 
manager stood on the bridge with 
the captain and looked down on 
serried rows of cattle; one could 
hardly see the decks for them; 
only the small poop aft and 
the forecastle-head were clear. 
Slings of heavy bales of fodder 
were being hove off the wharf, 
and as the last sling hung suspended 
from the derrick end the Dolores 
listed perceptibly towards the 
wharf. 

“T say, Mr Manager, she’s 
pretty tender,” Captain Westfall 
remarked. “How many head 
have you put on board ?” 

“Eleven hundred and _ fifty, 
captain ; exactly the same number 
as we put on to the Dorado—and 
she stood up to it all right.” 

“Well, if the Dorado stood up 
to it I guess the Dolores will,” the 
captain declared with assurance. 

“Don’t forget, captain, you’re 
getting a bonus of half a crown a 
head for every beast you land 
safely at Paré,” the manager 
said. 

“How many did the Dorado 
lose on the passage ?”’ 

“Only twelve, captain.” 

““Sounds pretty good to me,” 
Captain Westfall drawled. ‘‘ Come 
and have a drink.” 

There was still some business 
to be done. The manager supplied 
the captain with copies of the 
manifest giving the exact number 
of animals on board, with a descrip- 
tion of them, and with a document 
guaranteeing his bonus when he 
got to Para. A bonus would also 
be due to the chief officer. 

“You draw the bonus from the 
consignee at the other end, and 
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I wouldn’t trust him too far. 
The captain of the Dorado had 
some trouble with him,” the 
manager, confidential after a second 
drink, said. “He's a Dago— 
sticky in one way, slimy in another. 
You watch him; don’t let a 
single beast go ashore till you 











































In the pale light of the false 
dawn the mooring ropes were let 
go, and the Dolores sheered away 
from the dimly lit wharf where 
the manager stood waving good-bye 
to Captain Westfall, and the 
wives of the scallywag cattlemen 
on board howled farewells and 
wept copious tears. Under the 
charge of a pilot the steamer 
was turned round and was soon 
ploughing her way down the drab 
yellow waters of La Plata on the 
start of her four thousand miles 
voyage. She was only a nine- 
knot vessel, and for a considerable 
part of the passage she would 
be steaming against a_ hostile 
current, so her captain reckoned 
he would be lucky if he got rid 
of his living cargo within twenty- 
five days. It was a calm morning, 
and the wind the Dolores made 
came to the bridge from right 
ahead, bringing with it the stench 
from the decks and the open 
hatches. And that was in the 
Plate early in March ; what would 
it be like when she was nearing 
the equator ? 

With the aid of water that 
resembled thin pea-soup the chief 
officer made a praiseworthy attempt 
to wash down the decks, but 
beneath them he could do nothing. 
A consultation with the capatraz, 
or foreman of the cattlemen, 
revealed that the men thought 
they were there for the purpose 
of feeding and watering the cattle 
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have the bonus in your pocket— 
though God knows you'll be glad 
enough to get rid of them by 
then.” 

“Tll watch him, all right,” 
Captain Westfall said quietly. “] 
don’t like Dagoes—but I may 
fix him another way.” 





only, and had no intention of 
even trying to clean out the 
stalls below, anyhow beneath the 
*tween -decks. Captain Westfall 
was inclined to agree with 
them. 

“I don’t really see how they 
can, mister. There are too few 
of them,” he said. “The dung 
will just have to accumulate, 
for your men can’t tackle it 
either.” 

*““Whew!” the 
exclaimed. 

To him, as to the whole ship's 
company, this carrying of four 
and a half tiers of cattle was a 
new, and decidedly unpleasant, 
experience. The decks having 
been very imperfectly washed down, 
he set to work rigging windsails 
leading down through the open 
hatches into each hold. Open 
hatches! the idea of a_ vessel, 
even if she was standing well 
out of the water, putting to sea 
with open hatches! Suppose we 
run into bad weather, the chief 
officer groaned. They did; four 
hours after the smooth isolated 
cone of Cerro, near Montevideo, 
had faded away over the port 
quarter the barometer dropped 
half an inch; they were running 
into a pampero. A _ threatening 


chief officer 


inky blackness raced up from the 
south-west, and the sudden on- 
slaught of lashing rain showed 
that this was no ordinary squall. 
All hands were called out to lower 
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the windsails and put on the 
hatch covers. 

The sun had set two hours 
before. A vivid flash of lightning, 
followed a few seconds later by 
a terrific peal of thunder, lit up 
the ship and showed the chief 
officer, the carpenter, the boatswain, 
and seven seamen striving to get 
the covers on No. 1 hatch. They 
were hemmed in by cattle, and 
farther aft sea-sick cattlemen were 
sheltering under the bellies of 
frightened animals. From the 
south-west a roaring white line 
bore down on the labouring 
steamer; the squall which drove 
the seething foam caught her on 
the starboard beam and heeled 
her over as if she had been a 
vessel under sail. It was evident, 
even thus early in the passage, 
that she had little reserve stability. 
Considerably startled, Captain 
Westfall ordered the helm hard 
over to bring her head on to 
wind and waves, but she was 
two feet by the stern and had a 


high forecastle, and for a time 


she refused to answer it. The 
wind freshened and she heeled 
still farther; for a quarter of 
an hour she went along lying 
over like a sailing ship, and 
nothing could be done but keep 
on driving ahead and hoping for 
a lull. It came, and she gradually 
swung round till the heavy rain 
drove at her from right ahead. 
The sea rose rapidly and flung 
great showers of spray over her. 
Aided by the vivid flashes the 
captain watched from the bridge 
the progress his men were making. 
They were unhandy after three 
weeks in port; the storm had 
come too early in the voyage. 
A blinding flash and a terrific 
peal came simultaneously, and 
for one awful moment Captain 
Westfall thought his vessel had 
been hit. She trembled, and he 
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was half stunned. The air was 
charged with electricity; even 
the sodden backs of the half- 
drowned cattle seemed to bristle 
with it. Tons of mingled spray 
and rain had already gone down 
No. 2 hatch where the men were 
now working, and from the depth 
of the hold there rose the bellowing 
of frightened animals. Water 
streamed from masts, rigging, 
derricks, and cattle stalls; the 
foredeck was ankle-deep in running 
water and filth in which some of 
the cattlemen were kneeling in 
prayer. The wind tore away the 
bridge awning amd wrapped it 
round a funnel guy, where it 
quickly flapped itself to pieces. 
Higher and higher the sea rose, 
and the steamer had to be driven 
at full speed to keep her head 
on to it. She was on a lee shore 
too; she could not be allowed to 
drift very far. 

The thunder and lightning ceased 
and the rain cleared away. The 
moon showing fitfully through 
rifts in the driving black clouds 
revealed a picture of sodden misery. 
The labouring Dolores was climb- 
ing great muddy ridges laced 
with yellow foam, then driving 
steeply into the dark cavernous 
valleys that separated them. The 
bewildered steers on the foredeck 
were slithering about, falling and 
struggling to rise again; while 
the cattlemen, in spite of their 
misery, were now staggering about 
trying to aid them. What was 
happening down in the holds 
could only be imagined ; for the 
chief officer came on the bridge 
to report that all the hatches 
had been securely battened down ; 
nothing but the draughts of air 
passing down the wholly inadequate 
ventilators could stir the stifling 
atmosphere below. About two 
o’clock in the morning the pampero 
moderated to a fresh gale, and by 
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daybreak it had blown itself out. 
The sea went down and _ the 
steamer turned to the north-east 
and proceeded along the coast of 
Uruguay. 
With the exception of two 
individuals who had been found 
shivering with terror in an alley- 
way the cattlemen, though sick 
and miserable, had done their 
best to carry on during the 
pampero; but, seen in broad 
daylight, they appeared to be 
about the worst gang of scoundrels, 
cut-throats, and brigands that 
could have been collected in the 
Argentine, and~ they dressed like 
pirates out of a comic opera. 
The chief officer considered that 
they had no moral right to be 
outside a jail, and was, secretly, 
somewhat frightened of them. He 
was @ romantic young man, prone 
to hero-worship, and imitative of 
his heroes. Once he sailed with 
@ captain whom he greatly admired 
but who stuttered, and after a 
month in the ship it was found 
that he was stuttering too. Now 
Captain Westfall was his idol, 
and as a result he occasionally 
used expressions which he fondly 
imagined a cowboy would be 
apt to use; he had also taken 
to rolling his own cigarettes, a 
practice his captain had acquired 
out on the range. One day he 
stood with the captain at the 
forward end of the lower bridge 
looking down at some cattlemen. 
“That’s the toughest bunch I 
ever saw, sir,” he said. “I always 
pack a gun when I go round the 
decks in the early morning.” 
Captain Westfall regarded him 
with grave interest. 
“You got a gun ?” he inquired 
solemnly. 
“Yes, sir; rather.” 
“Is it a good gun?” 
“A Webley six-shooter, sir.”’ 
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The chief officer went to his 
cabin and proudly returned with 
the revolver. Captain Westfall 
examined it thoroughly. 

“An excellent gun, and loaded 
too,” he pronounced. “I'll take 
care of it till the end of the trip. 
If it went off one early morning 
you would probably never draw 
your bonus in Para.” 

“ But—sir!” the chief officer 
protested. 

** You see, mister, these greasers 
are darned handy with their 
knives; and a corpse makes a 
mighty poor chief officer,” the 
captain went on soothingly. 

Crestfallen, the chief officer stood 
by the captain’s side and stared 
gloomily at the foredeck. One 
of the cattlemen came up the 
iron ladder on to the lower bridge 
to tend the animals there. They 
were mostly bullocks, and Captain 
Westfall had not only made friends 
with many of them, but had 
actually bestowed pet names on 
them. As the cattleman reached 
the third stall the bullock in it 
closed its eyes and flinched in an 
almost human fashion as if from 
an expected blow. 

“Hell! what’s the matter with 
Joe?” the captain murmured. 

Shouting a Spanish oath the 
cattleman kicked Joe in_ the 
stomach. Three panther - like 
springs took Captain Westfall to 
the spot. Seizing the cattleman 
by the scruff of the neck the 
captain turned him round, delivered 
a violent kick on his rump, and 

sent him sprawling to the deck. 
After a couple of dazed minutes 
the cattleman picked himself up, 
grinned sheepishly, and went on 
with his work. 

“There you are, mister; your 
boot is as good as a gun, and 
a darned sight safer,” the captain 
said. 
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A week later the Dolores entered 
the region of the south-east trades. 
Keeping as close to the shore as 
safety permitted so as to avoid 
the strength of the Brazil Current 
she stood to the northward, with 
the fresh trade wind broad on 
the quarter, but making a bare 
one hundred and eighty miles a 
day. Clear, sparkling blue waves 
raced along her sides, passed on, 
and broke ahead in dazzling white 
spray. Out of the milky-white 
foam, crushed by her blunt bows 
and spreading outward, flying-fish 
darted and gleamed like winged 
bars of polished silver. Porpoises 
came out of the pellucid blue 
depths, broke surface, and dived 
again. Sky and sea were clean, 
the Dolores was the only dirty 
thing in sight; the stench from 
the holds fouled the pure ocean 
air; she left a trail of filth in 
her wake as she toiled on. Every- 
thing on board tasted of cow: 
the tea, the coffee, the bread, and 
the bacon; the beer straight out 
of the bottle and the sardines 
straight out of the tin. 

On the two-hundred-mile stretch 
from the latitude of Pernambuco 
to Cape San Roque the course 
was to the west of north, so that 
the weaker trade wind blew from 
almost dead astern. It blew at 
a velocity that was little greater 
than the vessel’s speed through 
the water, and she retained an 
oppressive atmosphere which the 
sweating crew and cattlemen had 
to share with over eleven hundred 
head of cattle. The heat became 
almost unbearable; the smoke 
from the funnel rose straight up 
towards the zenith and the smuts 
dropped like hail on the new 
bridge awning; the gassy fumes 
from the stokehold mingled with 


the smell of stale oil from 
the engine-room. The speed 
diminished ; the Dolores could no 
longer do even eight knots; for 
the firemen below were finding 
it impossible to keep a full head 
of steam. The vitality was crushed 
out of gasping men and panting 
animals. 

Two men on board seemed to 
be impervious to either heat or 
fatigue—Captain Westfall himself 
and the capatraz. Twice a day 
they went round the tiers of 
cattle, spending most time in 
the lower holds where the heat 
and the stench would have over- 
come most men. They saw the 
cattle fed and watered, and they 
tended the sick. Within one. 
ghastly hour three steers died 
on their hands, but they had 
the satisfaction of welcoming the 
arrival of a sturdy calf. How a 
cow so near calving had been put 
on board the capatraz could not 
explain; but he suggested, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, that 
when a mob of beef cattle— 
bullocks, steers, and barren cows 
—is corralled for shipment a 
little mistake like that could 
easily occur. Captain Westfall 
saw to it that the little mistake 
meant fresh milk for the cabin 
table. 

There came a time, late in the 
afternoon, when it seemed as if 
neither man nor beast could endure 
much longer, and the captain 
turned the steamer head to wind 
and steamed slowly back the way 
she had come. The temperature 
fell at once; the revivifying air 
flowed down ventilators and wind- 
sails, and eddied and _ swirled 
through the ship. The cattlemen 
howled with delight ; the drooping 
animals revived ; the captain stood 
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on the bridge taking in deep gulps 
of air. He had just spent two 
gruelling hours down in the holds, 
and he was limp and filthy; 
perspiration was dripping from 
the fringes of his trousers on to 
the deck planking. The chief 
officer looked at him pityingly, 
as if doubting his sanity, and 
shook his head. 

“ All right, mister ; you needn’t 
think Ive gone balmy or that 
I’m doing this for the sake of 
my bonus—and yours,” the captain 
said. ‘‘ The fact is I love cows; 
though what in hell there is to 
love about a cow I’m darned if 
I know.” 

Shortly after sunset the Dolores 
was turned sixteen points and 
resumed her proper course. At 
six o’clock next morning she 
‘rounded Cape San Roque and 
stood to the west-north-west. The 
wind was now on the port quarter 
and the atmosphere was bearable. 
She made better progress ; for the 
current that sets past Fernando 
Noronha towards the Caribbean 
Sea was in her favour. She was 
twenty days out from the Plate, 
and the smaller tanks had been 
emptied of fresh water and refilled 
from the sea. There remained 
the large tank in the double 
bottom, beneath the engine-room 
and stokehold, and, as the steamer 
was due to reach the Para River 
within five days, the captain 
was satisfied. But not for long. 
Two days later a swell was running 
in from the Atlantic and the 
Dolores rolled lazily to it. Too 
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lazily ; Captain Westfall noticed 
that when she rolled over she 
took a long time to roll back, 
There was that peculiar hesitation, 
that time-lag, which warns a 
seaman that his vessel is nearing 
the safety limit with regard to 
her stability. Puzzled, 
for the chief engineer. 

“TIT can’t understand it,” he 
said. “‘ The Dorado carried exactly 
the same number of cattle and I 
was told she had no trouble.” 

“ Yes, captain,” the chief replied, 
“but having sailed in the Dorado 
I know her. She has a longitudinal 
bulkhead dividing the tank amid- 
ships; this ship hasn’t. The 
water is free to flow from side 
to side.” 

“Why in hell didn’t you tell 
me?” the astonished captain 
demanded. 

“You never asked me,” the 
chief answered unctuously. 

For a time Captain Westfall 
regarded him curiously, as if the 
engineer was some strange bio- 
logical specimen. 

“Too bad,” he drawled at last, 
“but there’s one thing: if this 
ship turns over and drowns every 
man and every steer on board— 
as is quite probable—your widow 
will never know who was to 
blame.” He shook his head sadly. 
“When I think of a _ brilliant 
career like yours being snuffed 
out like a candle, and that the 
poor little calf down there will 
never know the taste of grass, 
all because I never asked, 
heart bleeds. Too bad.” 


he sent 


my 


IV. 


While the Dolores was still 
nearly two days’ steaming distance 
from the mouth of the Para River, 
Captain Westfall was right on the 
horns of a terrible dilemma that 


haunted him through 


sleepless 
days and nights. With the big 
tank half empty, and the loose 
water in it free to roll right from 
one side of the ship to the other, 
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she was so tender that she would 
lie over for a couple of minutes 
at a time before, with a feeble 
effort, she came back on an even 
keel, only to flop over the other 
way and repeat the performance. 
There were three courses open to 
him, each one drastic in its possi- 
bilities. He could carry on, trust- 
ing to luck and hoping to get 
into the river, where he could 
fill up the tank with fresh water 
and make his ship stable again ; 
he could fill up the tank with 
salt water and risk most of the 
animals dying of thirst; for the 
heat was again intense and the 
water allowance to each beast had 
already been cut down; he could 
slaughter the cattle on the upper 
decks and heave them overboard, 
thus lowering the centre of gravity 
and increasing the stability. It 
was a terrible predicament for a 
young shipmaster to find himself 
in; but to all outward appearances 
he faced it imperturbably, and 


though his heart stood still every 


time the ship lay over and 
threatened to turn turtle he decided 
to carry on for a few more hours. 
He gave orders for the boats to 
be swung out, on the very slight 
chance that they might be got 
away from the ship if she turned 
bottom up. Then rain came down 
in a deluge. 

It was the rainy season over 
the delta of the Amazon, but the 
problem was how to catch the 
rain in a sufficient quantity to 
water over eleven hundred animals. 
_ Any rain that fell on the decks 
was at once rendered useless by 
the filth around the cattle stalls ; 
but it was soon pouring down 
in cascades on both sides of 
the break of the steeply sloping 
forecastle-head, and already it lay 
in a pool in the belly of the bridge 
awning. Every tub and bucket 
in the ship was brought on deck ; 
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every sailor, fireman, and cattleman 
was set to work; if every beast 
on board could be allowed to 
drink its fill the chances were 
that all would survive until the 
Dolores reached the river. Those 
in the lower holds were to be 
watered first, and soon a chain 
of full buckets was being passed 
down one side of No. 1 hatch, 
while a chain of empty ones 
came up the other. The progress 
was so slow that only half the 
beasts could be watered. 

The first squall passed over, 
but there were two more that 
afternoon, and several through 
the night. Steady rain came on 
just before the dawn and blind- 
folded those on the bridge. The 
circle of the visible watery horizon 
had drawn in till it was less than 
a mile distant. The Dolores had 
to be eased down; for she had 
almost run her distance to the 
Goyaz Light Vessel, which marks 
a dangerous shoal off the coast 
and has to be sighted before making 
in for the entrance to the river. 
A seaman was ordered to heave 
the hand-lead, and keep it going ; 
it splashed into the sea, which 
had turned the colour of mud, but 
did not get bottom. Captain 
Westfall and his chief officer stood 
in the port wing of the bridge, 
peering anxiously through the rain 
and acutely aware that under 
them was a fabric so unstable, 
and so delicately balanced, that if 
she touched anything she would 
assuredly turn over. 

“What’s that?” the captain 
cried sharply. 

It was a long, deep blast from 
@ vessel’s steam whistle, and it 
came from the starboard side. 
What seemed to be a mail and 
passenger steamer had emerged 
from the rain, and, as they looked 
at her, a string of flags went up 
amidships. The captain dived 
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into the chart-room, got out the 
telescope, and read the flags to 
the chief officer, who had opened 
the signal book. 

“*Do you want a pilot,’ sir,” 
he read. 

“A couple of hands up here 
to the signal halliards,” the captain 
shouted. “Hoist the answering 
pennant.” 

In reply to the pennant the 
first signal came down and a 
four-flag one went up in its place. 

** * Para,’ ” the chief officer read. 

“Hoist ‘C’—vyes,” Captain 
Westfall said. ‘‘ They keep mighty 
big pilot boats round here. Ring 
‘slow!’ ” 

The stranger was no pilot boat, 
but, as had first appeared, a 
liner. She made to pass under 
the stern, and, from the small 
turning circle she described, must 
have had twin screws. She ranged 
up on the port side parallel with 
the Dolores and less than a 
hundred yards away. 

*“* Dolores, ahoy!” her captain 
shouted through a megaphone. 

* Hullo!” 

“TI have a Para pilot aboard. 
He couldn’t find his boat in the 
rain, so I was taking him on to 
Pernambuco. Do you want him ?” 

“Sure!” Captain Westfall an- 
swered. “Can you send him 
over?” 

* Right !” 

A boat emerged from under 
the liner’s stern and was pulled 
smartly across the intervening 
stretch of sea. The rail of the 
promenade deck was lined with 
passengers gazing curiously at the 
cattle-laden steamer rolling heavily, 
but ever so sluggishly, to the almost 
unseen swell. Captain Westfall 
sighed with relief. One of his 
anxieties should be ended; for he 
had a complete faith, which had 
always been justified, in pilots ; 
the other should be ended by 
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nightfall ; for he could run up the 

loose tank with fresh water as 
soon as he entered the river. He 
greeted the Brazilian cordially. 

“I was looking out for the 
Goyaz Lightship, pilot,” he said. 

The pilot laughed and seemed 
to swell with importance. 

“Ah, capitano, you do not 
know where you are, but I have 
what you call the local knowledge,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You have passed Goyaz 
long ago. Keep her east-nor’-east 
for the entrance to the river. Full 
speed, sir.” 

“Treat her gently, pilot, she’s 
very tender,” the captain warned. 
“The big tank under the engine- 
room is only a quarter full. We'll 
stop and fill it up as soon as we 
get inside.” 

The pilot shrugged his shoulders 
and lit a long, thin cigar. As 
the Dolores: gathered way she 
heeled over to an angle of thirty 
degrees and lay like that. The 
pilot, thoroughly alarmed, grabbed 
the bridge-rail and held on to it 
like a vice. Very slowly the 
steamer recovered, then _ rolled 
over the other way. 

“Ver bad! no good!” the 
Brazilian cried. 

“When do you expect to see 
something, pilot?” the captain 
asked. 

“Two, t’ree hours,” said the 
pilot, who was trembling. ‘‘ The 
land is very low. Please give 
me a cup of coffee and some 
cognac ; I no like this ship.” 

His wants were soon satisfied. 
He took down the brandy at a 
gulp, then sipped the coffee. The 
weather was thicker than ever 
and the captain doubted if he 
could see half a mile. The steam 
whistle was being sounded —a 
prolonged blast every two minutes. 
It had not been blown before 
because of the danger of frighten- 
ing the cattle; but, soaked and 
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miserable, they took little notice of 
it. The lack of visibility worried 
those on the bridge less than the 
vessel’s very obvious tenderness. 

“ Something right ahead, sir,” a 
man reported from the forecastle- 
head. 

The captain, the chief officer, 
and the pilot saw the object 
simultaneously. 

“ Caramba! Goyaz!” the pilot 
gasped. 

“Hell! how many lightships 
of that name do you know?” 
Captain Westfall demanded. 

“The flood-tide ! the current !” 
the pilot, who seemed to be un- 
nerved, cried. 

The captain looked ahead and 
saw the lightship becoming visibly 
larger, as if it was rushing at them. 
They must be closing it at a 
considerable speed. He saw the 
reason: his ship was right across 
its bows and a strong current 
was sweeping her on to it. Instant 
action was imperative. 

“Hard -a- port!” he ordered, 
instinctively altering course to 
seaward. 

For an agonising moment the 
Dolores hung, making straight for 
the lightship, then she swerved 
to starboard. She cleared the 
lightship by fifty yards, but the 
effort she made, and the lateral 
resistance she met from the sea, 
was too much for her. Over to 
port she lurched, and in less 
than a minute she was almost 
on her beam-ends. Caught un- 
awares, the pilot crashed to the 
_ deck and went rolling down the 
steep slope of the bridge. The 
captain and the chief officer had 
saved themselves by clutching at 
the rail, but their feet were off 
the deck and their legs dangling. 
Everywhere there was pande- 
monium. Panic-stricken yells and 
Spanish oaths came from all over 
the ship; the cattle bellowed 
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frantically. Those on the port 
side of the foredeck were right 
down on their haunches, with 
only the flimsy stalls saving 
them from crashing against the 
bulwarks or going overboard ; 
those on the starboard side were 
standing on their heads, then 
instinctively toppling over on their 
sides. The Dolores heeled over 
still farther and put the port 
bulwarks right under water; the 
animals were actually sitting in 
the sea. The wavelets rose higher 
and higher on the deck till they 
were within a foot of the open 
hatches. A little more and the 
sea would be pouring over the 
coamings—and that would be the 
end. 

“Helm amidships ! 
engines ! ” 
shouted. 

The chief officer crawled up to 
the engine-room telegraph and 
rung it; the helmsman managed 
to get above the wheel and pulled 
the spokes toward him. 

““She’s going over, sir,” 
chief officer cried. 

*“She is, mister; it looks as 
if Heaven would be our next 
meeting - place,” the captain an- 
swered quietly. “No, by God! 
she’s not. She’s coming back ; 
look at her!” 

She was coming back. The 
bulwarks rose out of the sea 
and the water receded down the 
deck; the cattle were struggling 
to their feet. Very leisurely the 
Dolores worked her way upright. 

“* Don’t hurry, you slut,” Captain 
Westfall said bitterly. 

The ‘ slut > came upright, fell 
over to starboard, came upright 
again, and resumed her lazy rolling. 

“That'll be about enough of 
that,” the captain said with decision. 
**T shal “ 

‘Please, capitano,”’ the pilot 
interrupted tearfully, “I have a 


stop the 
Captain Westfall 


the 
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wife and many children; will 
you put me on board the Goyaz 
Lightship ?” 

* Pilot,” the captain replied, 
“T have a wife and not so many 
children; I will not. I shall 
retain your services until you 
take me to Paré. But, as I was 
about to say before you interrupted 
me so rudely, I shall remain 


stopped and fill that tank with 
sea-water, though half the beasts 
on board die of thirst.” 


A bucketful of water drawn 
from the sea showed that the 
pilot was right; but the Dolores 
gave them further anxious moments 
while the tank was being filled, 
and the water, unimpeded, flowed 
from side to side of it. At last 
it was filled to the tank-top, and, 
stable and in her right mind, she 
steamed at full speed for the 
entrance to the river. The cattle 
got the smell of the land and 
bellowed again; but this time 
with joyous excitement. In steam- 
ing heat, alongside banks covered 
with forests made impenetrable 
by the enormous growth of lianas, 
the vessel sped, crushing the smelly 
brown water into yellow foam ; 
and after steaming seventy miles 
she reached the almost Jland- 
locked harbour of Paré. There 
nobody seemed particularly glad 
to see her; the meat famine was 
over and the price of stock had 
slumped; the consignee’s repre- 
sentative said sulkily that he 
did not know when the cattle 
would be taken out of her. 

Somewhat perturbed, for in that 
windless, oppressive atmosphere 


he feared more deaths and possibly 
a pestilence, the captain went 
ashore to see what could be done 
about it. 


He had to go to the 
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“But the water of this sea is 
fresh, capitano,” the pilot said 
sullenly. 

“Fresh!” the captain fairly 
shouted. ‘Why in hell didn’t 
you say so before ?”’ 

** Capitano, I was never asked.” 

“Never asked! Did you hear 
that, mister? he was never 
asked! The number of old 
maids of both sexes one happens 
across these days is positively 
amazing.” 









British Consulate to deposit the 
ship’s register and the articles, 
and while there he consulted the 
consul. 

* You needn’t worry about that, 
captain,’ the consul told him. 
“The harbour authorities will see 
that your cattle are taken out 
within twenty-four hours. Who 
is your consignee ?”’ 

“A person of the name of 
Mantalini.” 

“A miserable Wop; I heard 
that he had been bleating about 
some overdue British ship. He'll 
pretend to you that he has lost 
money over your cattle because 
of your late arrival.” 

“ But I'm not late,” the captain 
said indignantly. ‘“‘There’s no 
arrival date on the charter party, 
and I have proceeded with all 
possible despatch. I can’t help 
hostile currents.” 

“Precisely ; but he’s the sort 
of fellow who will subtract the 
profit he makes from what he 
thinks he ought to have made 
and call the result a dead loss. 
He’s an obnoxious overbearing 
swine, if he can get away with 
it; if you have any trouble with 
him let me know and [ll fix 
him.”’ 

Following the consul’s directions 
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Captain Westfall set out to find 
the office of the consignee. He 
had already formed the impression 
that Paré was a city in danger of 
being swallowed by the encroach- 
ing jungle; dense tropical forests 
came right up to its outskirts. 
The streets were narrow, but well 
shaded with mango and palm 
trees; the whitewashed houses 
looked cool with their blue and 
white tiled roofs. He found the 
building he was seeking, passed 
through a large room filled with 
chattering clerks, and was shown 
into Mr Mantalini’s private office. 
The manager at the loading port 
in the Plate had said that the 
Italian consignee was sticky and 
slimy. Sticky he certainly was, 
and probably he could be slimy 
when it suited him; but on this 
occasion the consul’s description 
of him proved to be the more 
correct one. 

“What do 
snapped. 

“T am the master of the Dolores, 
and I have just arrived with your 
cattle,’ Captain Westfall said 
mildly. 

“T do not want the cattle; 
you are five days late; what do 
you mean by it?” Mr Mantalini 
stormed. 

A warning glitter of steel came 
into the captain’s eyes as he stared 
steadily at the Italian. His voice 
was as gentle as ever, it even 
seemed to hold a caress, and as 
he drawled there was almost a 
space between each word he 

uttered. 
“See here, mister; I am a 
British shipmaster and I allow 
no one to raise his voice to me,” 
he said. 

The Italian’s mouth opened to 
shout an angry retort, then closed 
with an involuntary snap. He 
had seen the red light, and for 
the moment had taken the warning. 


you want?” he 
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“Well, what do you want?” 
he asked sullenly. 

“TI want my bonus, and that 
of my chief officer.” 

Mr Mantalini assumed his slimy 
mantle. 

“But surely, captain, you do 
not expect your full bonus when 
I have lost so much money through 
your being five days late,” he 
whined. 

The captain drew from his 
pocket the guarantee he had 
received in the Plate and sat 
down in a chair opposite the 
consignee. 

“To begin with I’m not five 
days late, and even if I were there 
is nothing about being late in 
this,” he said. “Tll take the 


equivalent of one hundred and 
forty-three pounds, seven shillings 
and sixpence, that is half a crown 
a head for every animal brought 
safely to Paré. We lost three. 
I will also take twenty-five pounds 
for the chief officer, as per agree- 


ment—and I'll make you a present 
of a calf.” 

“And if I refuse to pay 
what can you do?” the Italian 
sneered. 

“Qh, just wait,” the captain 
drawled. He took his tobacco- 
pouch from his pocket, rolled a 
cigarette, lit it, and blew a puff 
of smoke across the desk. “I 
have been known to get kinda 
impatient after the first half- 
hour,” he added. 

Mr Mantalini glared at him, 
and again saw the red light. 
Very leisurely, as if he grudged 
every stroke of the pen, the 
consignee filled in a cheque while 
the captain, who had ascertained 
the rate of exchange from the 
consul, did some calculations in 
his note-book. Without a word 
the Italian handed over the cheque 
for which the captain, having 
made sure it was correct, thanked 
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him politely. The Italian turned 
his back and pretended to examine 
some papers; Captain Westfall 
rose from the chair, which he 
had occupied uninvited, and 
made for the door. When almost 
there he stopped and turned 
round. 

“By the way, mister,” he said, 
“you had better get the cattle 
out of the ship pronto, or, with 
this heat, you'll lose a lot more 
of them—and I would hate like 
hell to think of your doing that 
when you’ve just paid me a bonus 
on eleven hundred and forty-seven 
of them.” 

* All right, mister British ship- 
master,’ Mr Mantalini snarled. 
“Though I took your word for 
it that only three beasts had died 
you make me sick like all the 
other British shipmasters. You 
loaf and drink in your cabins 
all the voyage, then come up here 
and claim fat bonuses. Pah!” 


He spat on the floor with derision. 
Captain Westfall thought of the 


pampero in the estuary of the 
Plate; of the ghastly evening 
north of Pernambuco when he 
hed to turn the steamer round 
so that man and beast might 
breathe ; of the Dolores lying on 
her beam-ends off the Goyaz 
Lightship. 
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“Too bad,” he murmured, 
** Well, I'll see you later.” 

“You will see me no more,” 
the Italian shouted. “I do not 
want——” 

But Captain Westfall had gone. 
He went to the consulate to find 
out if the cheque was in order 
and where he could cash it. Having 
got the money he stuffed the notes 
into an attaché-case which he 
was carrying, and went to an 
hotel for lunch. That over, he 
returned to Mr Mantalini’s office. 
He found it silent and almost 
deserted ; it was the hour of the 
siesta. He passed through it 
to Mr Mantalini’s inner office and 
peered in. The Italian was dozing 
in a chair. Very quietly the 
captain took the key from the 
outside of the door, which he 
closed, inserted the key from the 
inside and turned it. Mr Mantalini, 
disturbed by the turning of the 
key, looked up, and there was 
apprehension in his voice when 
he spoke. 

“How dare you touch 
key?” he demanded. 
are you doing here?” 

“Tm going to give you the 
most horrible, and most hellish, 
hammering you ever had in your 
life,” the captain said with allitera- 
tive emphasis. 


my 
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* TECHNICOLOUR FARM.” 


BY RAM SAMI, 


A MAN may have occasion to 
drink many different toasts in 
the course of his travels around 
the globe, but unless he is tired 
of life I should not recommend 
“Here’s mud in your eye” as a 
suitable one for use in the tap- 
rooms of Suva. There might be 
a Rewa River dairy farmer within 
earshot. Then the fun would 
start. 

To most people the word ‘ dairy ’ 
immediately conjures up visions of 
broad acres and lush fields with 
fat cattle contentedly chewing the 
cud under shady trees, beneath 
which some gentle stream would 
idly wend its way. Those people 
should never go up the Rewa 
River; for the dairies there do 
not conform to the standard 
pattern. 

In fact, if it were not for the 
heartaches and disappointment and 
exasperation the daily round on 
one of those dairies would more 
truly resemble a silly symphony 
than a page from real life. For 
in a place where the rivers rise 
fifty feet in a night, where cows 
get lost in the grass on the home 
paddocks, and the fencing-posts 
take root and break the fences ; 
where Indians from Asia work 
for Englishmen from Europe on 
land leased from the natives of 
Polynesia, it only needs the sym- 
phony to complete the cartoon. 

It may seem strange that dairies 
should flourish on a tropic island, 
but ‘ business’ is often responsible 
for stranger things than that. 
Owing to the cheap labour and 
the isolated position, it is possible 
for a group of dairymen, acting 
on the co-operative factory system, 


to market butter on the main 
and surrounding islands at a 
lower price than the imported 
article and still make a fair profit. 
Nobody bothered about the retail 
milk supply, only the cream being 
sent down to the factory two or 
three times a week. That was 
the symphony. The fact that 
there was sometimes no cream 
to send was because the symphony 
kept getting out of step with the 
cartoon. Such lack of harmony 
seemed quite impossible at the 
beginning of my venture, but I 
was soon to get a liberal education. 

The site I chose did not reflect 
the accepted ideas of a model 
dairy. Some flats on either bank 
of the river, a lot of hillside, the 
grazing rights on an island a 
mile or so up-stream, and another 
patch of flats opposite the island 
completed the picture. Two sharp 
ridges cut across the biggest lease, 
and two creeks, several crevasses, 
and a lot of ditches were thrown 
in for good measure. The ditches 
were not apparent to the naked 
eye, and I kept finding them for 
months after I had taken up the 
lease. They lurked beneath the 
grass on the flats, and the first 
intimation of their presence was 
one’s own sudden but complete 
absence from the landscape—chin 
deep in murky water if one 
happened to remain upright, but 
usually the other way round, 
and only a string of erupting 
bubbles bore witness to the pro- 
fanity down below. 

Long lush para grass covered 
the flats and ditches alike with a 
mantle six feet deep; too high 
for the cattle to reach comfortably 
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in that condition, but excellent 
if they ate it down before it got 
over four or five feet in length. 
Patches of spiny Solanum and 
Kester’s Curse threatened to 
strangle the para grass in many 
places, and I could see tiresome 
days ahead of me clearing such 
weeds off the farm, but that 
would have to wait. 

The first problem was a place 
to live in, and I decided to build 
the house on a little spur that 
jutted out from the hillside about 
eighty feet above the river and 
overlooking most of the farm. 
The local insect pests unanimously 
endorsed my selection and took 
up their quarters before the roof 
was fairly nailed down. 

Hornets were the worst offenders ; 
for in the swarming season they 
infested the house in thousands, 
searching among the rafters, shelves, 
and cupboards for favourable places 
in which to hibernate. They took 
possession of every nook and 
cranny from the front door to the 
back, and it was almost an im- 
possibility to speak without several 
trying to inspect the interior of 
one’s mouth for prospective winter 
quarters. The monotonous routine 
of the bails was occasionally 
brightened when a pair of these 
insects would come tumbling off 
@ roof truss and land on the head 
of a placid cow that was being 
milked below them. As _ they 
began to buzz the cow objected— 
strenuously. Sudden bedlam would 
break out as the furiously kicking 
animal tried to break loose, its 
frantic bellows mingling with wild 
Asiatic curses as the boy, the 
bucket, and a couple of gallons 
of milk shot on to the unsym- 
pathetic concrete outside. Spring 
brought the nesting season, and 
it behoved everyone to move 
about with considerable caution, 
especially out-of-doors, otherwise 
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a burning sting would rapidly 
remind one of the hornets’ creed— 
“trespassers will be prosecuted !” 

Bul-bul birds were brought from 
India to prey upon them, and 
at first they did so; but they 
found the abundance of wild 
fruits far more pleasing to the 
palate than a crusty old hornet, 
and much easier to get at, so 
they left the hornets to their 
own devices and retired on the 
fat of the land. 

And then, without being asked 
and without any fuss or bother, 
old Mother Nature took a hand 
in the game and laid the hornets 
low with one of the nastiest little 
tricks in her whole repertory. 
A grotesque, macabre war of 
microscopic plants against which 
the hornets had no means of 
defence and no chance at all to 
retaliate. It started on our side 
of the island, where the constant 
damp was favourable to the growth 
of a tiny fungus. The hornet 
became infected by the fungus 
spore gaining an entry into its 
body when it went down on the 
wet grass to look for grubs and 
caterpillars for its food. The 
unsuspecting insect would fly back 
with its food, and within three 
days it would die—usually still 
clinging to some part of the nest. 
Soon afterwards fine whitish hairs 
would sprout from its body, each 
hair carrying the spores of the 
deadly fungus. Other hornets 
became infected from the dead 
one, and the whole colony would 
be wiped out, and in less than 
two years the yellow hordes dis- 
appeared off the scene and only 
a few were left to remind us of 
past invasions. 

So much for the hornets. I 
am sorry I cannot say the same 
for the centipedes, which delighted 
in taking up their abode in my 
lowboy, especially the ones that 
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curled up in the pants I sometimes 
put on in @ hurry and took off 
again in @ hundred hurries. But 
these things were just interludes 
in the day’s work, and it was 
not till later that I found the 
time to study the playful habits 
of insects dispassionately. In the 
meantime I was fully occupied 
with the more pressing need of 
getting the farm going. 

The site for the bails had to 
be selected with much care and 
forethought. In a district which 
boasts a yearly rainfall of three 
hundred inches, of which we 
sometimes collected a round 
hundred in one fell swoop, the 
dividing line between the ‘ wet’ 
and the ‘dry’ season is very 
indefinite. As far as I can see 
the difference is that in the wet 
season it rains hard all the time, 
while in the dry season it only 
rains hard some of the time, 
and to venture out-of-doors in 
what the local inhabitants be- 


nightedly chose to regard as a 
light shower was to invite being 
swept away in a torrential down- 


pour. It was essential, therefore, 
to have the bails in a reasonably 
dry spot, even if the cattle had 
to climb a steep slope to get there. 
I chose a site on the flank of the 
spur on which the house was 
built, about two hundred yards 
away from it and slightly lower 
down. 

The bails had to be kept clean, 
and that meant having a concrete 
floor around them. The gravel 
for the concrete came from the 
river-bed, and we hauled it up 
the hill on sleds with bullocks. 

Instead of solving our troubles 
the concrete only made things 
worse. Once thé cattle got on 
to the apron it was all right, 
but when a herd of cattle follows 
the same track across soft soil 
it soon becomes muddy, then 
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boggy, and finally a morass. Soon 
the cattle were dragging themselves 
along in deep mud, and when 
eventually they struggled on to 
the concrete they stood there 
gasping and blowing. They had 
to be washed down before they 
could be milked, and the water 
from the washing only made the 
area around the apron worse 
than before. 

Then, again, the spot where the 
cattle stepped off the floor to 
the ground quickly became soupy 
and oozed downhill, so that the 
step up to the floor became too 
high for them to negotiate and 
the approach to the bails had 
to be constantly altered. The 
cows hated the weary climb and 
it became increasingly difficult 
to get them up, and when 
they did get there and had been 
milked they were reluctant to 
step off into the bog again. On 
top of that they lost condition, 
and the milk supply suffered in 
consequence. 

Fortunately one did not have 
to wear much clothing. The 
Indians and most Fijians wear 
only the remains of a pair of 
shorts, and in this they show 
very good sense; for any clothing 
that was not being worn had to 
be hung up to air every day, 
otherwise it would soon mildew 
and sprout fungus from the folds. 
When I first went there a shirt, 
trousers, boots, and socks were 
the order of the day, but as the 
shirt was always wet from rain 
or sweat or dew off the tall grass 
I soon discarded that. The mud 
spelt ruin to long trousers and 
they were speedily cut off short 
well above the knees, while boots 
rotted so quickly from the constant 
dampness underfoot that they 
were left off also, thus reducing 
our outdoor clothing to one very 
much abbreviated garment. Under 
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these conditions additional depths 
of mud on the farm only hampered 
us to a degree, whereas it would 
have been practically impossible 
to move about at all if we had 
been wearing long trousers and 
boots as well. 

In the wet season it was im- 
practicable to bring the cattle up 
to the bails at all. They were 
left in the paddocks from day 
to day, and the Indian ‘boys’ 
milked them where they found 
them. Each animal had to be 
washed down twice a day, because 
the udders, legs and bellies were 
caked thick in mud ; and afterwards 
the cans had to be dragged to 
the sleds and towed by bullocks 
up the hill to the separators. 
On top of that some of the cows, 
with malice aforethought, would 
hide themselves in the six-foot- 
high grass and it was almost 
impossible to find them. In 
desperation I would retreat to 
the front verandah of the house, 
which overlooked most of the 
lease, and with the aid of a pair 
of field-glasses pick out a cow 
and bawl directions to the ‘ boy,’ 
who could not see the beast until 
he actually parted the grass and 
bumped into it. In this way, 
too, we would often see a cow 
that had calved and be able to 
bring them out weeks before 
they might otherwise be found 
by looking for them from the 
flat level. 

The rapid growth of the’ grass 
made it necessary to shift the 
cattle frequently so that they 
might eat it down before it got 
too long and rank, and also to 
prevent them from pounding up 
any one field till the surface 
started to ooze off into the river. 
We could not leave them in one 
spot for more than two days. 
When first let into a field they 
would disappear into the grass, 
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but at the end of the two days 
most of it would be trampled 
flat, for they wasted a lot more 
than they ate. Fourteen days 
after leaving a field they could 
be put back, and they would 
disappear from sight again in 
the tall grass that had sprung up 
in the interval. That is, of course, 
when we had sufficient fields for 
that to be done. But firstly 
the lease had to be subdivided 
into small sections of two or three 
acres in size and the fields done 
one by one as the money for the 
posts and wire and labour came in. 
Digging post-holes in that soft 
soil was easy. We used the narrow- 
gutted Demarara type of shovel, 
which combines the functions of 
@ crowbar and shovel in the one 
implement. By thrusting sharply 
downwards a neat round hole 
could be cut, the mud clinging 
to the shovel and being lifted 
out with each stroke. The only 
thing you had to do was to get 
the mud unstuck from the shovel, 
prevent the shovel—plus the mud 
—from acting like a piston and 
squirting muddy water from the 
bottom of the hole straight up 
in your face ; stop your feet sinking 
down below the knees in the mud 
and having to use the shovel as 
a pole to hoist yourself out— 
and then prevent your feet from 
sinking down to the knees again in 
the struggle to haul the shovel out. 
If it was raining it was a good 
idea to erect a dyke round the 
hole so that the water could not 
fill up the hole with silt while 
you were not looking. If it 
was not raining the Government 
was all too ready to declare a 
national holiday to celebrate the 
fact. Finally, the holes had to 
be at least three feet deep or 
the post would fall over the first 
time a cow leant against it. 
The posts presented another 
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problem. Some timber would rot 
within a month or two, others 
would take root and promptly 
start growing. This was not so 
bad, but the bark would speedily 
grow over the wire, causing it 
to rust and break, or else grip 
it so hard that the fence could 
not be tightened up. We com- 
promised by using timber which 
sprouted as corner or strainer 
posts, and timber which neither 
sprouted nor rotted too rapidly 
as intermediates. Plenty of the 
latter grew in the gullies, but the 
jungle was so thick that it was too 
difficult to get it out. The only 
place to procure it was from the 
hills up-stream, but that meant 
hiring labour to cut and raft it 
down, and labour required money 
which I did not always have. 

As the natives had a weakness 
for barbecues, and I sometimes 
had a cranky old cow that was 
more of @ nuisance than it was 
worth, then, whenever the two 
conditions coincided, a business 
deal was arranged. In return 
for cutting the required amount 
of timber, rafting it down-stream, 
hauling it up a fifty-foot bank, 
building a bridge across a ditch 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, loading 
the timber on to sleds and towing 
it to the site of the new field, I 
would present them with some 
fractious old beast that I was 
anxious to get rid of at any 
price as a reward for their labour. 
As both parties seemed to be 
satisfied I resorted to this method 
_Whenever coin of the realm was 
conspicuous by its absence and 
a suitable animal available. How- 
ever, it did not take long for the 
simple savage to see what the 
white man wanted, so they would 
come along and magnanimously 
offer to deal with the beast for 
me—but not in return for any 
work. When that was suggested 
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they inferred that their offer 
was purely a disinterested one 
and emanated from the depths 
of their affectionate hearts. 

Not to be outdone, I replied 
that the depths of their hearts 
lay so close to their capacious 
stomachs that I felt sure they 
had mistaken their desire for a 
barbecue as affection for me, 
and until I had had proof to the 
contrary I was compelled reluc- 
tantly to keep strictly to business. 
By that time I had got most of the 
posts that were needed, and any 
further business in barbecues was 
usually transacted along the lines of 
a little weeding and grass planting. 

Once the para grass got a 
move on it grew thickly enough 
to choke off any new growth of 
weeds, but the weeds had to be 
cleared off first. One had to be 


quick about planting, because a 
patch of clear ground seemed to 
be an offence against nature, a 
challenge to her fecundity, and an 


indecent exposure that must be 
covered at once. Grass_ that 
propagated itself underground im- 
mediately sent up periscopic shoots, 
grasses that travel horizontally 
along the surface promptly took 
one-way tickets and _ travelled. 
Seeds with aerodynamic propensi- 
ties took off on the wind and 
wafted themselves to the promised 


land. Burrs stuck to the hide of 


passing cattle and dropped off 
on virgin soil, birds ate wild 
berries in the jungle and left the 
seeds at our place — the emanci- 
pated bul-bul being one of the 
chief offenders—and sometimes the 
river rose till the flats were awash 
from ridge to ridge, and it brought 
down the seed pods of mountain 
vines and creepers and left from 
three to thirty inches of nice 
sticky sludge for them to grow 
in. Ours was such a nice dairy. 
The lease was just beginning 
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to look ship-shape when a depres- 
sion swept in from the sea and 
dropped six feet of rain on the 
district in four days. The river 
came up rapidly and the water 
lapped round the piles on which 
the house was raised. Posts and 
fencing were swept away and 
debris from the hills littered the 
ground. Four months later a 
hurricane struck the island and 
eight and a half feet of ‘rain fell 
on our district in three days. 
The river rose about one hundred 
feet, and when it had gone down 
again the house, the bails, the 
labour quarters, and most of the 
fencing had gone also. I had 
spent the three days out in the 
hills keeping my cattle out of 
danger and had had to leave the 
dairy to take care of itself. My 
losses were slight compared to 
those of others along the river, who 
lost the greater part of their herds, 
and many hundreds of Indians 
lost their lives as well, because 
the river came up so suddenly. 
Each succeeding year the mon- 
soon season brought the heavy 
rains, but the hurricanes which 
came with them either passed to 
one side or other of the island and 
left us alone for nearly eight years. 
During the interval many changes 
had occurred. The new house 
now rested on a knoll about a 
hundred and thirty feet above 
the river level. The native fore- 
man’s hut was lower down and 
some distance from the house. 
The bails that had been swept 
away were only of a temporary 
nature and did not represent any 
great financial loss except for 
the concrete apron, so we left the 
concrete where it was and built 
new bails higher up the hillside. 
The Government made a road 
up from Suva, and the old river 
trade route was displaced by 
motor transport. Our cream now 
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went down to the factory by 
road three times a week instead 
of twice by the river, and that 
luxury of all luxuries, a block of 
ice, came back on the return trip. 
The herd increased after the 
manner of herds, and with the 
increase came more Indian labour 
to tend them; extra help was 
thus available should an emergency 
arise. Wireless came to stay, 
and the price of battery sets fell 
within the range of even the poor 
river cow-cockies. One more 
weapon was thereby placed in 
our hands against the elements; 
for we could now get early warning 
of the approach of hurricanes and 
be prepared for them. 

The wireless, however, was not 
all sweet, restful music. The 
aggressive violence of local and 
distant thunderstorms often 
rendered the reception of any- 
thing but hideous noises an im- 
possibility, and the indecent haste 
with which batteries gave up 
the ghost somewhat cooled my 
enthusiasm for the new toy when 
it came to replacing them. Once 
@ new dry battery was bought, 
there was no alternative but to 
use it or lose it. If it was used 
much it soon went flat from natural 
causes, and if it was not used at 
all it soon went flat anyway; 
for the insidious action of the 
chemical, aided and abetted by 
the tropical heat, brought about 
internal corrosion and destruction 
of the zinc containers. While 
the number of times that the 
set was reduced to impotent 
silence by the carcases of moths, 
which insisted on using the plates 
of the main tuning condenser 
as @ private mausoleum, would 
pass the belief of all but those 
who have lived “ ’neath the waving 
palms of the star-spangled Pacific.” 

Nothing short of encasing the 
whole set in mosquito-net could 
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deter them from their suicidal 
tendencies, and even then one 
misguided caterpillar found its 
way through the net, and, after 
inspecting the latest wonder of 
science via the hole for the aerial, 
it turned into a chrysalis under 
the audio transformer. There it 
remained unnoticed until it 
emerged as a beautiful moth, 
only to immolate itself on the 
condenser, from which the radio 
frequency energy had a_ fatal 
attraction for moths of every 
size and shape. 

I had let the batteries run down 
about Christmas -time, because 
I expected to be away from the 
place early in the New Year, 
and put the money into new 
fencing in order to have every- 
thing as ship-shape as_ possible 
for the Indian foreman to carry 
on. Preparations were being made 
for the seasonal festivities, and 
Christmas 1938 looked like being 
the same as the previous seven. 
Nature, however, was getting ready 
for Christmas also. The first faint 
warning note came from a scarcely 
audible weather broadcast on the 
twenty-first. The poor old wireless 
was at that time reduced to one 
serviceable battery giving thirty- 
nine volts instead of a lusty hundred 
and twenty, and as I wished to 
make it last till the end of the 
year I had only been listening to 
one news service a day. I was 
just about to cut off when the 
announcer repeated an earlier warn- 
ing to the effect that a depression 
was moving in from the north-east 
and heavy rain was likely. 

Owing to the mountainous nature 
of the countryside heavy rain 
always meant a sudden rise in 
the river levels. The mountains 
rose up to two thousand feet in 
height and sprang almost straight 
out of the coral-fringed shore. 
The rivers therefore were short 
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and rapid and held little water 
in normal times, so that when 
heavy rain fell—and by heavy 
rain I mean three inches and 
upwards in an hour for several 
hours on end—the rivers rose 
with phenomenal speed, often rising 
the first fifty feet in the space of 
a few hours and passing the bank 
level after two days of continuous 
rain; so @ warning that heavy 
falls were coming was not to be 
regarded lightly. 

The next weather news would 
not be issued for six hours, and 
in the meantime precautionary 
measures were taken. The hills 
were already clouded over and 
a stiffening wind was blowing 
from the north-east as I sent 
the boys down to the flats to 
bring the herds up the hill for 
safety. Some of the cattle were 
across the river and had to swim 
back to the home side. Two boys 
went up-stream to collect the 
animals there and also those on 
the island in the river. All the 
cattle from the outlying lease 
swam across to the island, walked 
along its length to the tip nearest 
home, and dropped off one by 
one into the water and let the 
river wash them quietly down 
to the home paddocks, where 
they stepped out all nice and 
clean and ready for milking. But 
there was no time for milking 
them just then; they had to be 
taken away to the hills first. 

With the cattle safe and guarded, 
six boys went down and brought 
the punt ashore, towed it up the 
hill, and anchored it to one of 
the house piles. Although the 
river would have to rise about a 
hundred and thirty feet to reach 
us, still we would be marooned 
after a rise of fifty-odd feet, and 
there was no saying where it 
might stop. By that time it was 
raining steadily, with the wind 
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rising rapidly to gale force; light 
twigs and rubbish soared over 
the hill behind us and settled 
down to earth in the aerial back- 
water in the lee of the hill. There 
were still a few hours of daylight 
left, and with the bottom falling 
out of the barometer the indica- 
tions all pointed to a first-class 
hurricane. The wireless scratchily 
whispered a confirmation of this, 
and without any further delay 
I ordered the bails wired down 
with fencing wire, while Mehtab, 
the foreman, started taking the 
separator and other movable gear 
up to the house. 

At 4 p.m. it was dark, for the 
louring clouds and seething rain 
blotted everything out. We could 
hear the wind roaring overhead, 
but we were sheltered enough to 
escape most of it. The river had 
long since been obliterated in 
the heavy pall of rain, but it 
now began to add its voice to 
the menace all around. Occasional 
pieces of tin and sheets of cor- 
rugated iron hurtled over the 
hill, indicating the demolition of 
some unfortunate Indian’s hut 
in the vicinity and at the same 
time giving tangible proof that 
the menace was no idle threat. 

Long before morning the river 
was over the banks and flooding 
the paddocks. Driftwood came 
down with the flood and piled 
itself up against the fences until 
they broke. I armed eight boys 
with cane-knives and stationed 
them down at the bails to cut 
the driftwood into pieces and 
prevent it from piling up against 
the building and battering it 
down. The river was rising three 
feet an hour and already lapping 
the edge of the concrete apron. 

About twenty young calves in 
the pens were in danger of drown- 
ing, so I recalled two boys to 
help me get them up the hill to 
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the shelter of the fowl - houses, 
The shrieking wind attacked oy, 
nervous band with flying missiles 
and made our progress a mad 
medley of sudden leaps and starts, 
One terrified beast, pursued by 
a clanking kerosene tin, went 
plunging into the separator shed 
just as Mehtab emerged with a 
bag of coconut meal balanced on 
his head, a pile of buckets in 
each hand, and assorted iron. 
mongery jammed under his arm. 
pits. Even the hurricane gave 
pride of place to the ensuing 
uproar of crashing hardware, con- 
fused bellowing, and colloquial 
profanity. By that time we had 
secured the erring calf and skull- 
dragged it away to the fowl- 
houses, followed by all the others 
in a frightened bunch. The fowls 
protested, but stayed on their 
perches, where there was plenty 
of room. 

The boys down at the bails 
were now getting busy, as the 


driftwood was coming in great 


quantities. We had not had a 
heavy flood for several years, 
so the flotsam this time was 
abnormal. Mehtab and I carried 
food down to them at frequent 
intervals; for they could not let 
up and there were no more reliefs. 
Mehtab brought his wife and 
two children up to the house 
and settled them in the dining- 
room and the front verandah, 
then we carried his belongings 
and the boys’ things to safety. 
The wind shifted round towards 
noon, and we had our hands full 
getting the house wired down 
to stand the full force of the 
blow. It was impossible to talk; 
for the roaring of the wind and 
incessant thrashing of the rain 
on the iron roof drowned out any 
feeble human efforts to make a 
noise; so for the most part 
we worked independently and 
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occasionally glanced towards the 
other to see if help was required. 
Inside the house was almost as 
wet as outside. The force of the 
wind drove the rain far up past 
the overlap of the roof iron, and 
water dripped down everywhere. 
Mehtab and his precious brood 
added to the general unpleasant- 
ness by hawking and spitting all 
over the floor. Admittedly the 
doors and windows were bolted 
shut to prevent the wind from 
getting in and lifting the roof off, 
so they had one excuse for not 
spitting outside, but it never 
occurred to them for one moment 
to refrain. 

The labour quarters became 
submerged about mid-afternoon 
and had to be abandoned, and 
soon afterwards the presence of 
dressed timber floating past in 
the flood mutely told of their 
destruction. Mehtab’s hut went 
down just about dusk, and the 
wind took the two fowl-houses 
off to a rendezvous unspecified. 
Some of the fowls could not tack 
back against the wind and were 
swept away. Two of the calves 
died from exposure, and the rest, 
together with four or five dozen 
fowls, made themselves at home 
on the back verandah of the 
house. 

The 


bails were still holding 
out, but thé boys were getting 
tired and I began supplying them 
with rum—strictly against Govern- 
ment regulations, of course—but 
the hurricane was against every- 
body, and the Government was 


marooned several miles down- 
stream, so I was not worried 
overmuch. By morning there 
was still no let-up in the rain. 
I went out with a lantern at 
four-thirty, and stuck a pipe in 
the ground and marked the water 
level. Half an hour later the 
water was nearly three feet up 
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the pipe. The river was then 
about two miles wide instead of 
its normal three hundred feet 
or so. It was still blowing at 
hurricane strength, but not as 
steadily as before, and I hoped 
that the centre of the disturbance 
had shifted out of the district. 
The rain kept up a continuous 
roar on the iron roof, however, 
and showed no signs of stopping 
under a week or so. The fact 
that we had been cut off by the 
rising water for some hours, and 
a further rise of twelve feet would 
see our knoll submerged, made 
@ nasty impression on one’s mind. 
I could get no consolation from 
the wireless: it only made horrid 
noises like water running down 
a drain-pipe, so I shut it off. 
There was enough of that outside 
without any further contributions 
from the wireless. 

The boys down below were 
fairly drunk but still going strong, 
and uproariously exhorting the 
flood to keep up a bit longer so 
that they could have some more 
rum. The widening river had 
driven the swirl of the backwater 
farther away from the bails and 
less timber came their way, so 
that some of them were able to 
take a spell, lying along the roof- 
top as the buildings were almost 
under water by then. I stationed 
Mehtab down by the water’s 
edge with the punt, so that he 
could go and rescue the boys 
when the roof was covered or if 
the building showed signs of col- 
lapsing beforehand. 

An hour later a slackening in 
the strength of the wind was 
obvious to everyone, and, although 
still raining incessantly where we 
were, it must have eased off up 
in the hills some time earlier ; 
for the river only rose another 
couple of feet and then started 
to drop. By evening it had fallen 
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about thirty feet, and next morn- 
ing the farm was out of water— 
but what a _bedraggled - looking 
farm greeted us! Not a single 
blade of green grass was visible 
anywhere. Silt and sludge covered 
the land to depths ranging from 
three to thirty inches, and tons 
of debris littered the flats or lay 
in piled heaps on the fence strainers. 
Six calves had died from exposure, 
and one of the mares had got 
tangled in some vines and drowned 
itself. It had foaled, and the foal 
was drowned also. All the labour 
quarters, brand new, had gone, 
and about a quarter of the 
fencing—wire, posts, and all—was 
missing. 

None of the grown cattle had 
been drowned, however, and when 
all things were taken into account 
my losses were not as bad as 
others along the river. The dairy 
round the next bend lost a hundred 
and fifty head; another, on the 
Wai-ni-mala River, lost half the 
milkers, and two Indians who had 
started up less than a week 
before lost every hoof they owned. 
A farmer, on the Wai-ni-buka, 
had guarded his herd till they 
were belly-deep in the rising 
flood and then, after bidding 
them a heart-broken farewell, he 
was taken off in a punt by his 
herdsman, a ruined man. Five 
minutes later the river reached 
its peak and started to drop 
again, so he did not lose a single 
grown animal, but over a hundred 
calves had gone down-stream an 
hour or so earlier—most of them 
being killed on the pylons of 
down-stream bridges. One cow 
was swept seven miles out to 
sea and marooned on a small 
island. It was discovered by a 
Government patrol boat three 
weeks later and taken off, looking 
quite fit and in good condition. 
It had eaten the grass on the 


island and drunk the sea-water, 
which was quite fresh thereabouts 
for several weeks after the flood. 

These details came to light 
from time to time afterwards, 
but in the meantime we were 
fully occupied within our own 
limited sphere. The cattle were 
brought home the day after the 
river went down. Grass was 
more than scarce—it simply did 
not exist, though more would 
come shooting up in a few days’ 
time. Fortunately I had some 
coconut meal put by in case of 
an emergency, and I was able 
to hand-feed them twice a day. 
I culled out all those that refused 
to eat and those that were going 
dry to forage for themselves on 
the wiry guinea grass along the 
hill-tops. The milk yield had 
dropped to four gallons from sixty 
cows in milk, but after two days 
of hand-feeding we recovered to 
twenty-six gallons a day. No 
cream lorry had turned up by 
the end of the week, and we 
learned later that the roads were 
washed away in several places 
and obliterated by land-slides in 
others. The river was still too 
high to send the cream down by 
that route, so it had to be thrown 
away. 

I shifted Mehtab and his tribe 
to an old storehouse near-by, 
which we renovated for the 
occasion. Their general filth and 
continuous spitting, coupled with 
leakage from the roof, had made 
their presence in the house unbear- 
able. The calves were still on 
the back verandah, but as the 
sludge was eighteen inches deep 
in their pen we could not take 
them down to the bails for 4 
week or more, and they would 
have died if I had left them out 
in the steady drizzling rain that 
followed the flood. I could have 


- put them in the storehouse instead 
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of Mehtab’s tribe, but I much 
preferred their company to his. 

The fences were down every- 
where and the cattle wandered 
all over the place in search of 
grass, their bellies leaving broad 
flat trails across the mud as 
they dragged themselves along. 
I put a gang of boys out on the 
fences, winding up all the wire 
they could find before it got 
trampled down out of sight and 
collecting any posts that were 
lying about. I had two hundred- 
odd posts cached in the back 
paddocks, but it was impossible 
- to get them out as the silt was 
feet thick in the hollows—and 
it was difficult to tell which were 
hollows and which were not. 

The cows floundered in and 
out of them from time to time, 
making milking a particularly irk- 
some task, as such an awful lot 
of mud had to be cleared off 
before one got down to the real 
cow, and one had to plough through 
acres of slush to get to the beast 
in the first place. It was im- 
possible to drive them back to 
the bails, for they were too tired 
to be driven; and the milking had 
to be done on the spot. It meant 
taking water down in the cans to 
wash them, and afterwards the 
milk had to be dragged back up 
the hill on sleds with the aid of 
bullocks, all of which was an 
extra burden on the boys. The 
mud was so thick everywhere 
that the cattle would not lie down 
in it, but moved on till they 
found some driftwood large enough 
‘to support them. Our two horses 
were cracking up under the strain 
because they had no taste for the 
coconut meal and the going was 
very heavy. As they were dry- 
mouthed animals the mud stuck 
to their muzzles and caked there, 
adding considerably to their misery. 

Our own food supplies ran 


short, for we normally ordered 
our requirements from Suva once 
or twice a week; but with both 
road and river impassable to 
traffic this could not now be 
done. The vegetable garden was 
scuttled and the vegetables rotting 
under their load of steaming mud. 
The native gardens had been 
swept away and it was impractic- 
able to kill a beast, because without 
refrigeration the meat would go 
bad within twelve hours or so, 
and in any case the Indians would 
not eat the meat on religious 
grounds. The fowls nobly did 
their daily dozen or so of eggs 
and kept us going fairly well, 
while one or two of them that 
did not think much of the egg- 
laying business lost their heads 
for their opinions and found their 
way to the oven. I paid the 
labourers their wages every day ; 
for the poor devils had nothing 
to eat in quantity except boiled 
green bananas, and pay day was 
too far off to wait for. They 
could get rice and a few meagre 
supplies from the Chinese-owned 
store a couple of miles along the 
river. 

However, within six weeks the 
fencing was all put up, and 
grass from two to three feet 
high covered the paddocks with 
a rich green mantle. The cows 
looked fat and sleek once more 
and only a plague of mosquitoes 
annoyed us—a real plague, not 
just a million or two. The wireless 
set was vociferous again under the 
urge of.a new set of batteries—and 
then it must go and announce that 
another depression was advancing 
on the island from the direction 
of Tonga. 

I had the boys out smartly this 
time, got the cattle up and on 
their way to the hills again, 
slackened off all the fences, and 
where we lost wire last time I 
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had it wound up and the posts 
taken out as well. We wired 
the houses, bails and sheds to 
ground, and by nightfall the whole 
farm was bare and storm-rigged 
to meet the hurricane. 

It came up from the south- 
east, swept bare the coconut 
plantations on the outlying islands, 
and then flattened the cane crops 
on the south and western sides 
of the mainland. It drove salt 
water in from the sea and backed 
up the rivers till they spilled 
over and swept away bridges and 
roads in the vicinity. It lashed 
the flood-waters into a raging 
sea which battered down the 
walls of houses in the inundated 
areas, leaving only the roofs and 
framework skeletons of the stronger 
ones and only the piles of the 
weaker to mark the spot where 
they had stood. After three 


days of havoc it passed out to 
sea again. 

The river came up as rapidly 
as it had done six weeks before, 


but the centre of the disturbance 
passed us by, and only the flats 
and some of the newly erected 
labour quarters were under water. 
Mehtab’s hut was flooded out, 
but he and his brood were away, 
so we did not have them whooping 
and gooping round the house a 
second time, and I fervently hoped 
that the hurricane had taken him 
slowly but surely to the southward. 

The grass on the paddocks was 
flattened and inches deep in silt 
again, but it was not so heavy 
as before, and the light rain that 
set in soon washed some grass 
clear of the mud. Even so, it 
was scarce enough for several 
days, and some of the dairymen 
began to lose cattle through Lan- 
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tana vine poisoning and impaction 
from the sand and silt on what 
grass there was to be found; but 
here again I managed to avoid 
any losses by hand-feeding with 
coconut meal for a few days till 
the grass reappeared on the scene. 

The hurricane took the mos. 
quitoes off to the place where 
the flies go in winter-time, and 
nobody had any regrets at their 
passing. The monsoon season 
also passed away without giving 
us any further trouble, and we 
looked forward to the ‘dry’ with 
new hope and the expectation of 
getting away from so much mud 
for a while at any rate; but 
before two months had gone by 
a plague of caterpillars descended 
on the district and nearly ate 
the place bare. I scraped through 
with barely a quarter of the 
normal supply of grass and counted 
myself lucky; others had none 
at all and had to lease land in 
other districts and send their 
cattle out on agistment. 

The grubs kept coming for 
months, but in the meantime an 
infection of eye-blight, followed 
by an epidemic of contagious 
abortions, engaged our attention, 
and by the time we had them 
under control it was not worth 
worrying about the caterpillars ; 
for the monsoon season was due 
again and we felt sure that the 
unwelcome guests would soon be 
drowned in the heavy rains. 

The monsoons usually settle 
our minor worries one way or 
another, and it only needs a little 
reasonable behaviour on their part 
for the cream cheque to regain 
its normal attractive proportions 
and for us to forget the vagaries 
of Nature—until the next time. 
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PRIVATE CAR! 


BY MARY W. U. SIMPSON. 


A PrivaTE Car. Yes, but not, 
as in England, one’s own; with 
rugs and cushions, a chauffeur in 
uniform perhaps. Or even a car 
hired for the day, and for the day 
one’s own. No, in Pljevlje of the 
Sanjak ... 


“You and the Gospodin will 
sit here in front,” said Rifot the 
shofer airily, pointing to the 
single seat beside him; and he 
proceeded briskly to strap our 
battered suitcases on the rear of 
the little Chevrolet, while Jack 
and I, with a longing glance at 
the roomy seat behind, squeezed 
into our allotted space and grouped 
our knees about the brake. 

We were bound for Peé, in 
Southern Serbia, two hundred 
kilometres away beyond the Black 
Mountain. Jaukoti¢é, our gloomy 
host of the past week, Wailer by 
name and Wailer by nature, shook 
his head doubtfully, and, glancing 
at the cloudy sky, predicted rain 
before we should reach his native 
Montenegro. A crowd of urchins 
swarmed round the car with curious 
eyes and prying fingers, but a 
diminutive gendarme stamped up 
and down the pavement—in smaller 
boots surely than British police- 
man ever wore—and waved them 
off with peremptory arm. 

_ “Good-bye,” we cried. ‘‘ Do 


vidjenje—till we meet again.” 


“Ako Bog da! If God will.” 

The little man saluted smartly. 
Rifot swung into the driver’s 
seat, straightened his red fez, 
gave a warning honk, let in the 
clutch, and we were off. 

It was Monday, and Monday is 
market-day at Pljevlje. Hours 


before, we had wakened to the 
rumble of bullock-carts and the 
chatter of peasants bringing in 
their sheep and oxen. Peering 
from our window we had watched 
them dump their bags of grain in 
the open road, and display their 
bales of produce, till the whole 
street became amarket-place. Now 
as Rifot steered slowly through the 
crowd we found bargaining in 
full swing. The usual kaleidoscope 
of a Balkan mart was set before 
us: the ubiquitous red of the 
Moslem fez, the gay colours of 
peasant costume, a passing officer’s 
long blue coat and jingling sword, 
the sweeping robes and tall black 
hat of an Orthodox ‘Pop,’ and, 
spreading over the pavement, fruit- 
sellers’ booths piled high with 
luscious plums and pears and 
apricots. A herd of brown pigs 
scuttled grunting down from a 
side street, while wolfish dogs 
snapped at their hairy legs, and 
innumerable thin cats held silent 
vigil round a _ butcher’s shop. 
Town and country, east and west. 
Engrossed, we watched it all, 
scarcely aware that our car had 
stopped, till with a groan and a 
jerk it started off again. 

Then we looked behind us. 

Auto privatno? Private car ? 

Now we were ten! Ten in a 
car designed for five! A family 
of two, a family of four, and a 
gallant lieutenant of gendarmerie 
had somehow found room in the 
back of the ancient Chevrolet. 
The car bulged with huddled 
humanity, the door gaped open 
on its hinges, but, as we moved off, 
someone leapt forward and shut 
it with a determined bang. The 
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crowd scattered, a brown pig 
squealed, and now we were really 
off—off in our ‘private car’ on 
the long drive over hill and 
mountain range to Southern Serbia. 

Up the twisting road from 
Pljevlje we climbed on grinding 
gears, and at the sharp turns we 
looked back regretfully at the old 
Turkish town lying in the crease 
of the hills. There was the tall 
minaret beside our inn from which 
the muezzin had called the faithful 
to their prayers. We had loved 
to watch his figure bending from 
the parapet like a speck against 
the cobalt sky. A dozen other 
minarets pointed upwards like 
white fingers from the cluster of 
red-brown roofs. And there beyond 
among the trees were the barracks 
—once Turkish, then Austrian, 
now Yugoslav—and in the out- 
skirts of the town, alas! squat 
white houses showed the passing 
of the old order. 

Inevitable, perhaps, but—— 

The peasant woman behind us 
coughed, and glancing round I 
saw her eyes. 

So that was where the old order 
led. A blood-smear on her hand- 
kerchief, and in her young madonna 
face a great despair. Too late 
for her the hospitals and clinics 
of the new Yugoslavia. Tuber- 
culosis, the curse of the Balkans, 
had long since set its stamp upon 
her. 

Somehow I felt ashamed. 

The sweet air of the highlands 
met us aS we ground our way 
upwards. We were making good 
headway, and should reach Andri- 
jevica, on this side of the great Cakor 
pass, by the afternoon. The others, 
said Rifot, would leave us long 
before then. They were—— 

Bang! 

Only the guma. What is a burst 
tyre in Yugoslavia ? Rifot jumped 
out, and in a few minutes the 


car was jacked up, the wheel 
wrenched off, and the hole dis. 
played. 

Whew, a big one ! 

Rifot dragged out his bag of 
rubber patches and measured 
them against the tyre. Alas! 
all together they failed to cover 
the long rent. Optimistically he 
fixed them on. No good! He 
peered up and down the treeless 
hillside—it was quiet as the grave, 
A spot of rain fell. He rubbed 
his chin, and suddenly sprang to 
his feet. 

“Perhaps another auto?” we 
hazarded. 

Rifot looked hurt and cast an 
appraising glance over his weather. 
worn property. “It’s a good 
car,” he said; and meant it too, 
for to a Balkan shofer appearance 
is of no account. The engine is 
everything—and, of course, the 
brakes. 

No, he would race back to 
Pljevlje for more patches. It 
was only four or five miles; he 
would be back in an hour and a 
half. 

We looked at his retreating 
figure. We looked at the steep 
hillside where across the fields 
some little huts gave the only 
sign of human life. We looked at 
each other. 

Then, “‘ Hajdemo! Let us go!” 
cried the lieutenant of gendarmerie, 
and, retrieving his sword from the 
back seat of the Chevrolet, he led 
the way with determined step 
over the bank and up the scramb- 
ling path towards the cottages. 

We followed him in a straggling 
line; all but the sick peasant 
woman and her young husband, 
who hovered over her with pathetic 
devotion as she crouched in the 
derelict car. With pitiful glances 
we looked back at the couple, 
but it would not help, and might 
only embarrass them, to stay 
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behind. So we climbed on after 
our leader, whose sturdy legs had 
taken him far ahead with the 
two boys following close on his 
heels. They were jolly youngsters, 
Aleko and Nebojiga (little ‘‘ Don’t- 
be - frightened” — John Bunyan 
would have loved his name), and 
for them this was a fine adventure 
at the beginning of the holidays. 
Their father and mother, Montene- 
grin born, had settled in Belgrade, 
and were now on a visit to their 
own folk in the south. 

Breathless and panting we 
reached the fence that ran round 
the huts, to find a group of rosy- 
cheeked boys and girls gathered 
in front of our lieutenant. Then 
a@ woman, with the inevitable 
distaff of the Balkans in her 
hands, emerged from the largest 
hut, and finally a tall shepherd 
whose red turban and cummerband 
added picturesqueness to the 
courteous dignity which the Balkan 
peasant seems to possess by right. 
Serb by race he was, and little 
touched by five centuries of Turkish 
rule. Obviously not a Moslem, 
though many of the conquered 
race had accepted the conqueror’s 
creed, without indeed losing their 
racial character. Orthodox, prob- 
ably; at any rate a Serb, a Serb 
of the land; and with all their 
simplicity one can hardly find a 
finer type in Europe. 

Might we have some food ? We 
were stranded. The peasant bowed 
quietly, spoke a few words to the 
old-young woman, who was, it 
seemed, his wife, and led the way 
‘to the verandah which ran along 
the cottage wall high over the 
hillside. There we saw benches 
and a rough table; and joyfully 
we sat down, for the climb had 
been steep. In a few minutes 
two great bowls of sour milk and 
kajmak were placed before us, 
and to crown it all a colossal flask 
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of Slivovica, plum-liqueur—home- 
distilled and Gista, declared our 
lieutenant, ‘‘ clean, pure, and war- 
ranted not to intoxicate.” 

At least so he told us, and 
after seven or eight glasses each 
we eventually walked with sober 
steps down that hill, so it would 
seem that his boast was justified. 

It was a gay lunch, and despite 
our limited knowledge of Serbo- 
Croat, Jack and I found ourselves 
chatting freely to the friendly 
Croat lieutenant and to the Beo- 
gradjanini. The Belgrade bank- 
clerk and his wife were delightful 
people, whose town life had not 
robbed them of their native sim- 
plicity, while it made them quicker 
to understand our halting phrases. 
Unconsciously we divided into 
two groups, the men discussing 
wine and philology, the lady and 
I that subject of perpetual interest 
—children. 


“Have you any children?” 


Sooner or later the candid Yugo- 


slav will always bring out the 
question, and almost automatic- 
ally now I shake my head. Some 
day I know I shall add absent- 
mindedly, “No, but I have a 
cat.”” Not that on this occasion 
it would have mattered at all, 
for the Montenegrin lady was gay 
and very human. As we chatted, 
Aleko and Nebojisa drifted off to 
play with the cottage children. 
The sun came out to cheer us as 
we sat on the little verandah, and, 
when the time came to start down- 
hill, we were all like old friends. 
Then came the usual dilemma. 
Shall we—dare we—pay? The 
Croat motioned us aside. It was 
his affair. The peasant shook his 
head. It was nothing; we were 
his guests. We thanked him 
warmly and wrung his hand. 
With the tail of my eye I saw 
the lieutenant unobtrusively press 
a coin into the reluctant palm, 
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just as I turned to find Jack 
slipping dinars into the little 
brown paws of all the children he 
could see. Fumbling in my bag 
I unearthed a threepenny string 
of Woolworth beads, and gave 
it to the small daughter of our 
cottage. It might have been of 
diamonds for the wonder in her 
eyes. 

Rifot was ready for us when, 
well-fed and cheerful, we scrambled 
down the hill. Had he had some 
food ? we asked. No, but he 
wanted none; he wanted to be 
off. We all piled in, and the car 
moved forward. 

Soon the peasant and his invalid 
wife left us. After an outburst of 
coughing I had slipped some sweets 
into her hand, and her sad eyes 
had thanked me. We left them 
by the roadside where a pathway 
ran towards a little house. Her 
eyes still haunt me, and that look 
of quiet despair. 

Only eight now—the car seemed 
quite empty. The clouds had 
passed, and the sun rose high in 
the heavens. Aleko and Nebojiia 
fell to eating fruit from their 
mother’s great shopping bag— 
green sour-looking apples and pears, 
the very sight of which set our 
teeth on edge; but we had long 
since ceased to wonder at the 
Yugoslav’s penchant for unripe 
fruit. Their parents chatted gaily 
with the lieutenant, while Jack 
and I in companionable silence 
watched the changing landscape 
as the Chevrolet ate up the miles 
on the winding Sanjak road. 

It is good country this old 
Sanjak of Novi Pazar, the last 
outpost to be won back by the 
Serbs after five centuries of Turkish 
rule; primitive in culture, no 
doubt, and till recently almost 
terra incognita to the civilised 
world. A land of wide spaces and 
great solitudes, high breezy up- 
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lands, deep valleys and rolling 
plains—the new policy of agricul. 
tural development and sanitary 
reform may well in course of 
time make this region as prosperous 
as any in the kingdom of Yugo. 
slavia. 

A loud cry from behind roused 
us from our reverie. We had 
just passed three tall Montenegrins 
in the narrow roadway. Could 
there have been an accident? 
Fresh from my first-aid course in 
London, I looked back with appre- 
hension, but a burst of laughter 
relieved my anxiety. Rifot drew 
up with a jerk. ‘The Belgrade 
bank-clerk thrust open the door, 
and almost fell into the road— 
literally he fell into the arms of 
the tallest Montenegrin. 

** His brother,’’ Rifot explained, 
and leant back philosophically in 
his seat as Mrs Bank-clerk was 
next greeted with a smacking kiss, 
and the two boys hurled them- 
selves on to uncle’s_ shoulders. 
Everyone talked at once. Uncle 
was a peasant of the soil—at most 
a crofter—but that made no dif- 
ference to his relatives from Bel- 
grade. Citified they might be, 
and dressed in the fashions of the 
capital, but the city brother and 
his wife embraced the rough-clad 
peasant with the deep family 
affection of a warm-hearted race 
and true democracy. 

We all got out, were introduced, 
talked. Food appeared again: a 
hard-boiled egg apiece this time 
out of the capacious bag, and 
Slivovica from heaven knows where 
—probably uncle’s cummerband. 
Then the boys were missed, and 
suddenly appeared from round a 
corner riding on uncle’s pony. 
What a holiday they would have 
with uncle on his little mountain 
farm ! 

But Rifot was looking anxiously 
at the sky and seeing this the 
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Beogradjanin slipped round and 
paid him for the four ‘seats.’ 
Once again Jack and I climbed 
into the car and looked back at 
the little group gathered by the 
wayside, where a road branched 
south-west to KolaSin in Monte- 
negro and beyond to Podgorica, 
Cetinje, and finally the Dalmatian 
coast. Our road lay towards the 
south-east by the Lim valley to 
the foot of the Cakor massif. 

And now we were four. Jack 
sat behind with the Croat, while 
I stretched my cramped knees in 
front. On again for an hour, 
then . 

Bang ! 

Anédther burst. But Rifot, as 
I said, was a philosopher. The 
sun was blazing in the sky, but 
here was @ pleasant spot of shade 
most suitable for the mending of 
a tyre, and we watched him glue 
another of his well-known patches 
on to the rubber. 

Soon we would reach Berane 
close by the old boundary-line, 
but first we came to an isolated 
gendarmerie, and with warm hand- 
clasps we bade farewell to our 
lieutenant. 

And now we were only three. 

The road became steeper, and 
ahead we saw rocky hills, deep 
forests, and a winding ravine. We 
were in the upper valley of the 
Lim. The waters that flowed so 
noisily between its high cliffs had 
risen near the wild Albanian fron- 
tier, and not for another hundred 
miles would they reach the broad 
Drina at Medjedje, thence to 
travel north to mingle with the 
Sava, before it in turn joined the 
Danube on the way to the Black 
Sea—a far journey for the rushing 
stream that swirled in the depths 
beneath us. 

The road was wild and beautiful, 
with long sweeping virages along 
the hillside. Some nasty corners 
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too; and, with a contrariness 
which we have often found in 
Balkan shofers, Rifot became sud- 
denly talkative. 

His was a poor job, he told 
me. If only he were in London 
now, or some other big city! 
He was wasted in Pljevije, so he 
let me gather. And, once started 
on this engrossing theme, he became 
still more garrulous, twisting round 
the blindest of corners with only 
a perfunctory hoot. Why, he 
knew five languages—Serb, Turk, 
Armenian, German, and—I think 
it was Greek—but what good 
was that to him in a one-horse 
town like Plijevlje ? 

Later, Jack told me that the 
name ‘ Rifot’ was itself Arabic, 
and so in the wild hinterland of 
the Balkans we found a name 
that rang in our ears with an 
echo of Oriental history. And 
not for the first time. Years 
before a small boy whom we met 
in the remote Bosnian town of 
Fota had surprised us with the 
name of ‘Emir Gengis!’ There 
was, indeed, an Eastern strain 
in Rifot’s blood. Short of stature, 
pale and black-eyed, in his red 
fez he looked no true Slav. Most 
likely he had the blood of many 
races in his veins, hence his gift 
of tongues, hence, perhaps, his 
discontent, and his quick gaiety, 
too, and versatility. But his 
young wife was a Bosnian —a 
Bosnian from Sarajevo. 

His hand dived into his pocket, 
and just as we reached an ugly 
virage he drew it out and proudly 
showed me the photo of a gentle 
fair-haired girl. 

**Oh, she is pretty,” I gasped 
out; then seeing we had avoided 
the precipice this time I turned 
again to study the photograph. 

** A sweet face. So’—I paused 
for the word—‘“‘so peaceful— 
mirna.” 
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Rifot gave a ringing laugh, and 
his red fez seemed to bob in 
the air. 

“Yes, mirna,” he agreed. ‘ All 
women should be peaceful. Are 
you, Gospodjo? Do you obey 
the gospodin? Gospodine ’—he 
twisted round in his seat, and I 
closed my eyes as I saw another 
car approaching ahead of us— 
**Gospodine, does the gospodja 
always obey you?” 

** Always,”’ I interjected quickly, 
and Rifot clutched at the steering- 
wheel—only just in time. 

Incidentally this photograph 
episode showed Rifot to be a 
Moslem of advanced views; for 
the most part the Islam of the 
Balkans is conservative, and per- 
mits no likeness of the human 
face. ‘“‘ Nije slobodno, it is not 
allowed.” 

Rifot had a baby girl too, and 
before he had finished telling me 
of her taking ways and her fair 
golden hair we had reached the 
little town of Berane hard upon 
the Montenegrin frontier. 

A delightful town, we have 
marked it down for a _ longer 
visit—some happy day when peace 
has come again to Europe. We 
seemed to remember that Pro- 
fessor Temperley, the ‘ beloved 
Harold’ of a recent Sanjak song, 
of whose death we were to hear 
in Belgrade a fortnight later, had 
once spoken to us of this little 
border town, so quiet, so friendly, 
so fresh and charming. A ten 
minutes’ stop for coffee and a 
rest, then on again across the old 
frontier into Montenegro, and. 

Bang ! the third time. 

Twenty minutes to patch the 
hole, and on to Andrijevica. 

But the weather was breaking, 
and by the time we had reached 
this town on the edge of the Black 
Mountain, rain was lashing down 
in steady torrents. 
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I have never liked Andrijevicg 
since I read the story of the 
great retreat of 1915. It was 
here that the Serbs, or those who 
had survived the unthinkable 
horrors of the Cakor pass, stag. 
gered ‘down from the pitiless 
mountains, hoping in this the 
first stopping-place to find rest 
and warmth and food. And for 
some reason—I could never learn 
why—Andrijevica did not open 
its doors to them. I could not 
forget it—as I could not forget 
the picture of those men and 
beasts falling by the wayside in 
the deep snowdrifts, when, already 
worn by hunger and long fighting 
and compelled to leave their 
country if they would return for 
its salvation, the bravest soldiers 
of any race struggled across the 
grim Cakor, over which no road 
then led, but only a narrow pre- 
cipitous pathway twisting through 
the icy drifts. 

It was this Cakor that lay 
before us; and although it was 
not December but July, and the 
road that now crosses it is a 
triumph of post-war engineering, 
it is still a formidable pass at all 
seasons ; as indeed we knew only 
too well, having crossed it once 
before. And as we drew out 
from Andrijevica, we looked with 
foreboding at the dark clouds and 
the swirling masses of white mist 
that half concealed the peaks 
ahead. 

“Tf that tyre goes again at one 
of those corners ” I heard 
Jack mutter to himself. 

Well, then there would bé none. 

But Rifot was confident, though 
even he had dropped his garrulity, 
and drove on in silence through 
the rain. A friend had, in the 
Balkan manner, jumped in beside 
him after our halt at Andrijevica, 
and now I sat behind with Jack, 
but soon the newcomer left us; 
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and as the mist gathered closer 
round and the car started to 
grind up the first long virage, 
Jack stopped it for a minute and 
changed over to the front seat 
in order to help Rifot, and with 
heads bent forward they both 
peered through the thickening 
mist. 

At first the fresh green of the 
lower slopes had seemed all the 
more vivid for the evening rain, 
but as the white clouds drew 
round us, even the surrounding 
mountains were shut out from our 
view and only the wayside bushes 
could be seen, ghost-like boughs 
waving in the air like arms without 
bodies, or the capricious outline 
of a rock-wall, or the dark curve 
of the roadway which would with 
fearsome suddenness break off 
over what, for all we knew, was 
sheer precipice. The car crawled 
on, slowly rounding each rocky 
bend and grinding the harder on 
its gears as the gradient steepened. 

The rain had stopped, and the 
muffled silence of the mountains 
was broken only by the harsh 
purr of the Chevrolet, and now 
and then Jack’s quiet word of 
warning or encouragement to the 
shofer, who looked smaller than 
ever as he crouched over the 
wheel. I held my breath as each 
corner drew near, with so little 
margin between the outer wheels 
and that white emptiness that 
lay beyond the narrow road. We 
should go slower, I felt, straining 
my eyes to follow the faint outline 
of the curving road beside us. 
But already we were crawling yard 
by yard, and time was passing. 
If night caught us on the moun- 
tains our plight would be doubly 
perilous. 

A tall figure loomed through 
the mist, and Rifot jerked out a 
question. 

“Vrh ? 


The summit? Quite 
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near.”” The old shepherd’s voice 
came strangely out of nothingness. 
And the car went on. 

My eyes ached, and I sank 
back with a kind of tired fatalism. 
Surely we could not always be 
fortunate ; for indeed each corner 
safely turned seemed a miracle 
of good luck. Well, if it was to 
happen, it must. I closed my eyes. 

The car stopped with a jerk, and 
a cold wind blew in my face. 

Vrh! It was the top, and I 
remembered that the Cakor’s vrh 
is a real summit, from which the 
road races steeply down in long 
hair-raising curves to the stream 
whose valley it is to follow to the 
plains. 

Rifot looked round. His face was 
white and pinched, and I caught 
a note of hysteria in his strained 
voice. 

“Tired ?” he asked. His own 
eyes were sunk deep in their 
sockets with weariness. 

“No!” we both cried together, 
loudly and wunveraciously, and 
Jack patted the gallant little man 
on the back. 

“A good 
Bravo!” 

And that was that; but we 
were still on the top of the Cakor 
in a heavy mist, with night 
falling and a biting wind from 
the mountains, where even in 
July traces of snow might still 
lie. A_ derelict cottage stood 
uninvitingly by the roadside. The 
car itself, cold as it was, would be 
preferable, if we must spend the 
night on the mountains. Or should 
we risk those precipices amid the 
treacherous illusions of a night 
fog, with death snatching at us 
on every side ? 

Or should we—— 

A cry from Jack, and I looked 
round. 


shofer you are. 


I shall never forget what I saw. 
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It was as if some giant—or God 
is a better word—had stretched 
out an arm, and with a mighty 
sweep drawn aside the white 
curtain of mist. 

And light came to us out of 
blindness, and we saw the towering 
peaks and the ranges spread out 
before us, and the mountain-side 
stretching down from the very 
summit of black rock to the dark- 
green verdure of the lowest flanks. 
And the road swept down in its 
great curves, well-defined and clear 
in the evening light. 

I think we all shouted in our 
joy, then for a few minutes we 
could only sit and gaze and gaze 
and gaze. 

Then Rifot grasped the wheel. 

*“We must start at once,” he 
cried, and let in the clutch. 

How we tore down the mountain- 
side! Rifot seemed possessed, 
and took the first long curves 
at headlong speed. The wheels 
squelched through the mud as 
rain fell heavily on us; then, the 
first transport having passed, we 
slowed a little, and, as mile after 
mile went by, we settled into a 
monotony of descending curves. 
So in the growing darkness we 
fell down into the valley of the 
mountain stream, which may have 
another name, but, like so many 
Balkan rivers, is known simply as 
the Bistrica, the Torrent. 

And then, of course, the inevit- 
able happened. 

Bang !—for the fourth time. 

It was dark by now, but the 
rain had slackened, though now 
and then thunder muttered along 
the range behind us. In the muddy 
road Rifot went down on his 
knees, and this time he allowed 
Jack to help him as he sought 
once more for the rent in the 
tyre. The car-lamps cast a glim- 
mering light, and two sixpenny 
torches played their unexpected 
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part. Unable to help, I slipped 
on my rubber cape and wandered 
up the valley road. Suddenly | 
stopped and raced back. 

“A car!” I cried urgently, 
*‘ Move to the side—quick, or hold 
up a light!” 

‘Jack straightened and glanced 
round anxiously, then he laughed. 

“Look again,” he said. “It 
isn’t a car!” 

I looked at the twinkling lights 
that had sparkled through the 
trees, and I laughed too. 

Fireflies !_ I might have known. 
How often had I watched the 
fireflies twinkling in the dusk, 
in and out, out and in, like will- 
o’-the-wisps—but never so many 
as now in this deep gorge by the 
rushing stream. Thunder in the 
air, perhaps, and as if in answer 
to my thought the mountains 
growled again and great drops 
spattered on the car. 

At last! The wheel was on. 
The tools flung back in the car, 
and we took our seats for the 
last stretch of the road to Ped. 

The Bistrica follows a deep and 
tortuous course between high preci- 
pices. Sometimes the ravine is 
just a sharp cleft in the mountain- 
side, and the road must climb 
steeply over a rocky spur to 
plunge again to the waterside. 
From one bank to another, by 
bridges that spanned the noisy 
stream below, swerving across with 
many an unexpected twist, the 
road led downwards for mile 
after mile. Now into a cliff 
tunnel where the hills had closed 
in upon the stream and there was 
no other passage. And always 
the car-lamps shone white upon 
walls of rock which seemed to 
lure the unwary to a crash. The 
noises and lights of night-time 
seem unreal and unearthly to 
tired ears and eyes, and the white 
rock walls, the rush of water, the 
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drive of the hurricane rain, the 
hollow darkness of vaulted tunnels 
—all these mingled to a phantas- 
magoria of sight and sound in our 
exhausted minds. 

Always the high barrier of rock 
on either side ; we peered upwards 
for the light of the sky. . . . Then 
at last the darkness seemed less 
dense, the road wider, the cliffs 
less frowning. A gentler air blew 
round us and brought us a feeling 
ofescape. There was the Patriarch- 
ate with its three familiar cupolas. 
Ped was near at hand. 

A few more minutes and we had 
arrived. Down came the rain, 
sheets of solid water threshing 
on the muddy roads, but there 
before us was the Hotel Korso 
with bright lights in its café, and 
the promise of food and hot drinks 
and springy beds. 


We had indeed arrived. 

Jack handed out the sum 
agreed on, and slipped an extra 
100-dinar note into our shofer’s 
hand. 

“For a new guma,” he mur- 
mured with a twinkle. 

Rifot nodded gravely. 


But early next morning the 
same old car, with the same old 
guma, started again for the Cakor, 
packed to capacity—or beyond— 
just as before. Rifot looked out, 
and waved to us from a maze of 
baskets, trunks, and ‘private’ 
passengers. 

The rain poured down in torrents. 
The wheels wobbled in the deep 
slimy mud, and from afar on the 
grey horizon came the deep roll of 
thunder among the mountain peaks 
of Montenegro. 








LaTE autumn frosts bring down 
a fall of multicoloured leaves that 
up till then have made a glory of 
the woods and draped magnifi- 
cently the chestnut trees; golden 
domes dropping in a night, trans- 
formed to carpets of pale russet 
brown. Under the beeches lie 
richer tones, and conifers stand 
out distinct amid the tracery of 
winter branches. There is nothing 
sad in the fall of the leaf while fine 
weather lasts, and even when 
November mists dissolve all colour 
from the landscape, there is still 
beauty and charm throughout the 
countryside. You have to look 
closer, that is all, to grasp the per- 
fection of earth’s cycle in this, the 
dead time of the year, and to attune 
your senses to a finer perception 
of loveliness in bare boughs and 
the gracious sweep of ploughed 
lands on hillsides. 

The hibernating period is never 
complete. In nooks and sheltered 
spots there is always some green 
thing struggling to unfold, and 
buds seem impatient, waiting for 
their opening-time in spring. In 
the soil the chemistry of nature is 
ceaselessly at work, assimilating, 
combining, and making ready a 
rich sustenance for crops to come. 
It is all mysterious and wonderful. 

Country folk assume a chrysalis 
form in many layers of wool. 
Lean men become stout, and small 
urchins, stumpy of figure, appear 
like bundles crowned by heads 
with apple cheeks and shining 
eyes. Everybody has a cough, 


not taken seriously, but rather as 
a routine observance due to the 
season of mud and chilly dawns. 
In school the dominie’s ‘ haust’ is 
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hard and rasping. It matches his 

temper, when before a damp-nosed 
class he sits at his elevated desk, 
growling over jotters, barking like 
@ grumpy collie dog. On Sundays 
the minister’s discourse runs to 
an accompaniment of coughs, rising 
sometimes to a full chorus, to 
which he adds a compound hawking 
of his own that is at once a re- 
monstrance and a call to brace up 
and attend. 

You cannot wear your clogs on 
Sunday, so miss the comfort of a 
layer of straw between the soles 
of your feet and the upward rising 
cold. In days gone by—not so 
very many years ago—the Laird’s 
pew was carpeted with straw, a 
homely expedient exciting neither 
surprise nor comment in a farming 
community. Good oat straw is as 
much respected among farmers as 
a Persian rug of note among 
Armenian dealers. The Laird could 
always signify approval, or dissent, 
by modulated rustlings. 

The rustling of straw awakes 
all kinds of memories. Rats in 
the barn, and hunts with terriers ; 
the plunging into friendly depths 
when we were children, and the 
glowing spread of thatch on cot- 
tage roofs. I like the sound of 
it on winter nights, when cattle 
are being tended, and great, mov- 
ing masses cross the yard upon 
the backs of men, bobbing in 
round pools of lantern light, or, 
for an instant, shutting off the rays 
from open doors. In the dark an 
ordinary farmyard gathers about it 
an air of unfamiliar mystery. The 
shapes of things, well known by 
day, are changed, and pitfalls 
materialise where none exist. A 
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yawning ditch is but a shadow, 
over which you step with care, 
while the real gutter masks itself 
in obscure gloom. Things walk 
out of place in the dark of their 
own accord, and lie in wait to 
trip you up. ‘Clats,’ used for 
mucking out the byre, commit 
most dire assaults if you chance 
to tread upon’ their upturned 
blades; and there are inevitably 
eats, flying off at tangents with 
unholy whisks. 

Smells, too, multiply and separate 
themselves. No longer a blend of 
pastoral essences; each one pro- 
claims itself alone. Cattle, turnips, 
the faint fustiness of straw and 
grain, and the indescribable scent 
of domesticity from the farm- 
house kitchen. As with smells, so 
is it with sounds. They become 
individual and distinct.; the clink 
of cow-bands and plaintive coughs 
from sheep among wet swedes. I 
am always sorry for sheep in 
winter. It seems a dreary life to 


lead, in draggled greatcoats and 
thin shoes, with only frosty roots 


for refreshment. Sheep remind me 
of town ladies shod for pavement 
walking, who sometimes get adrift 
in country places and find their 
boots too tight. The same mincing 
way of setting down their tender 
feet ; and their bronchial troubles 
are so evident, so humanly ex- 
pressed, that one feels a perfect 
brute to let such gentle females 
suffer unregarded in the blackness 
and the cold—even for the good of 
the land. 

_All the little boys, like the 
sheep, used to wear woollen top- 
coats, which after the first rain 
were never really dry again during 
the winter. Rain-coats are modern 
innovations, but the modern touch 
seems overdone when at the same 
time they discard warm, water- 
tight clogs for inadequate shoes. 
Sheep have no choice in the 
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matter: they are born in dancing- 
pumps, but men and they agree 
that follow-my-leader is a game 
that all must play. When I was 
a youngster there used to be a 
row of clogs in the front hall, in 
and out of which the ladies of the 
house slipped with ease and ele- 
gance. A refinement was to wear 
clog-boots—boots with wooden, 
iron-shod soles—but that was con- 
sidered rather finicking, and getting 
new ‘calkers’ on your clogs was 
almost as good as being a horse 
and going to the blacksmith. The 
clogger’s shop was opposite the 
smiddy, and the anvil clang had 
a small echo—tappety-tap—across 
the way. 

It is remarkable how often, in 
still and windless weather, you 
may hear the sound of tappings 
great and small. In the country 
something always seems to be in 
need of hammering, and a trained 
ear tells you exactly what job is 
on hand. Putting up sheds is a 
chronic occupation, and you know 
at once whether a_ professional 
or amateur is at work. The joiner’s 
rhythmic strokes end with a kind 
of double knock, a note of assured 
trade mastery ; the amateur bangs 
away all the time, with pauses 
in which you can imagine him 
sucking a wounded thumb. It 
looks so easy to drive a nail, but 
if you try for the first time you 
will find it is not so simple as it 
looks. The expert in tin-tacks 
fails miserably when it comes to 
tackling three-inch prongs of iron. 
If you are working on a ladder 
it becomes a very ticklish affair, 
because you have to hold on 
tight, steady the nail, and use 
the hammer; all with one pair 
of hands. Whether you aim above, 
to the right, or to the left, it is 
equally hard to find an attitude 
in which you may hope to operate 
successfully, and then, most likely, 
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the nail doubles up with a silly, 
drunken air, or you drop the 
hammer. Planks split in a way 
they never do when humoured 
by professionals, and in the end 
you wearily retreat to fretwork 
or the milder atmosphere of 
postage-stamps. 

Among the blows that fall in 
winter months, perhaps the most 
recognisable are those delivered 
by the woodmen when they fell a 
tree. I hate to see a tree cut down, 
but there is a certain fascination 
in watching how- skilled fellers go 
about the business. They can 
drop a tree just where they want 
it, and the axe strokes follow one 
another in perfect time.  Clip- 
clop, and the cross-cut saw com- 
pletes the work. The tree is down ; 
regrets are vain, and, like vultures 
from an empty sky, the old wives 
and children swoop down with 
sacks and barrows for the kindling 
wood. They bring their own 
axes, contrasts to the woodmen’s 
shining blades, and ancient saws. 
The old wives are very jealous of 
one another, and growl at exhibi- 
tions of superior strength or better 
tools. They lose all sense of pro- 
portion, staggering off with heavy 
limbs they cannot possibly manipu- 
late, and the purpose of their 
coming seems forgotten in the 
desire to possess and hold the 
largest logs. The little boys are 
wiser, and fill their sacks with 
stuff that will not need much 
chopping at home, while they find 
time amid their work for running 
up and down the prostrate trunk 
and doing squirrel antics in the 
neighbouring trees. If anything 
is left they come another day 
and build huts, till the carters 
make a quagmire of the place and 
leave a scar for nature to heal 
with growths of fern. 

Wood-carting, like cavalry, has 
become mechanised. It has gained 





some of that grim humour, peculiar 
to machines, at the expense of 
picturesqueness. When the tractor 
rears on end, pawing impotently 
against a stubborn stick (they 
always call trees sticks in the 
trade), you grin appreciatively, 
but you miss the old flavour of 
horse, and the wise string of 
battered animals that knew their 
job as well as any man. A horse 
develops a special intelligence in 
the woods, and you hardly ever 
saw a carter flog his team. It 
was all done by shouts and whip- 
cracking, and between beasts and 
men existed understanding bom 
of fellowship. They were on the 
same job; rough creatures with 
minds educated to a common 
task. Each horse knew his name: 
Smiler, Billy, Roy, and Polly, 
who in most trying circumstances 
could still preserve the air of a 
perfect gentlewoman. Shabby and 
mud-stained, pensive between spells 
of physical strain, it was good to 
see them at the mid-day halt, 
velvet muzzles deep in nose-bags, 
resting one leg, then another, 
comparing notes on bumps and 
bramble thorns. 

The carters themselves were 
uncouth, rough-looking people, but 
with a quicker intelligence than 
is found among farm-hands. There 
are times when one has to think 
rapidly and act swiftly when 
moving timber that weighs tons. 
And they very seldom met with 
accidents. Trees do not act with- 
out preliminary groans and tremors, 
and if you took note you would 
see that neither beasts nor their 
masters ever ran unnecessary risks. 
Spectacular feats were all in the 
day’s work ; but no playing to the 
gallery for the sake of showing 
off. Some of those wood-carters 
were mines of information, not 
only about their own craft, but 
about such things as wrestling, 
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boxing, foot-racing across the 
fells, and, if they knew you 
intimately, the gentle art of 
night-poaching. One man was 
an authority on a peculiar sport 
played with clogs. ‘ Pounching,’ 
he called it: a kind of savate in 
which the kicks all fall below the 
knee. No mere vulgar hacking, 
but a fine art for which you need 
a clog of special elegance. Billy 
Armstrong’s clogs had delicately 
tapering toes, with brass caps and 
calkers of polished iron. Like 
dancing-pumps, he only donned 
them on State occasions, and when 
not using them to crack another 
fellow’s shins, he could put in 
most complicated steps upon a 
little square of board, for the en- 
livenment of gatherings in village 
pubs. 

Another, a lissom veteran of 
seventy, had retired from the 
running-track some twenty years 
ago, and ever since had made the 
rounds of country sporting fixtures, 
winning old men’s races with un- 


failing success. A sly, old monkey 
of a man, surprisingly agile on 
his feet and quick as lightning to 
swoop down upon a rabbit in a 


tuft of grass. I remember this 
gnarled warrior very well. A 
certain air of questionable honesty 
hung about his history, past and 
present ; a miasmal fog of hints 
and innuendoes, through which his 
puckered face looked out, disputing 
nothing, admitting nothing, but 
sometimes faintly acquiescing with 
a wink. He reminded me of a 


_ _ Stoat, one changing to its winter 


pelt, and game found him just 
as deadly. He belonged to a type 
that age does not mellow, and 
that sets you speculating—not 
because of its attractiveness, but 
because it stands out against a 
background of other old men who 
have grown pleasantly ripe, like 
apples on a garden wall, and seem 
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to have absorbed something of 
earth’s graciousness in the course 
of tending crops and pastures. 
You try to imagine the kind of 
boy a witch-doctor might have 
been, and it is certainly true that 
men such as this aged wood-carter 
do preserve their boyhood’s stamp 
in a remarkable degree. It is easy 
to recognise the boy. He regards 
you through the years with un- 
dimmed effirontery, and all the 
experience of a long and arduous 
life has but sharpened and accentu- 
ated the features of a cunning imp. 

I highly esteem our ancient 
country men: those priceless gems 
of prehistoric lustre whose pres- 
ence gives completeness to a 
garden or the acres of a farm. As 
orchids gain their sustenance from 
forest trees, so do these patriarchs 
extract a living from wooded 
pleasure grounds and orchards. 
They decorate the fading state of 
crumbling manors and ramble in 
neglected shrubberies. ‘The Cleg’ 
belonged to a different race, or 
rather I should call him a freakish 
throw-back to something ancestral 
in remote ages. Monkey, or man 
of the woods ; you could not fasten 
on him any trade, and timber- 
hauling seemed more an outlet 
for suppressed activity than an 
actual, bread-winning toil. To 
speak truly, his labours were 
always of a spasmodic nature, 
touches thrown in more for spec- 
tacular effect than to aid the actual 
work. Very deft they were, and, 
taken with his age, endowed ‘ The 
Cleg’ with a kind of spurious 
reputation for performing miracles. 
Between times he would melt 
away with the silent stealth of a 
cat to visit gins and snares he had 
all through the woods. The lining 
of his jacket made one vast game- 
bag, but he never took others into 
his confidence about the spoils it 
held. 
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I do not know whether to call 
it a redeeming virtue or not, but 
he possessed an intimate knowledge 
of dogs—terriers in particular— 
and while discussing points he 
appeared more human than at 
other times. He did not exactly 
thaw into bubbling enthusiasm, 
but his eye brightened, especially 
if you wanted to buy a terrier. 
His ideas of price were somewhat 
fantastic, but I will do him the 
justice to own that if he produced 
a dog it was always a good one, 
whether stolen from somebody 
else or not. He preferred to trans- 
act business after dark, and in the 
gloaming would prowl round the 
house with a terrier on a string, 
chancing a meeting with a potential 
customer. He never rang a bell 
or knocked, just prowled. If he 
drew blank, it did not seem to 
matter; he merely came another 
day. 

I never bought a dog from ‘ The 
Cleg,’ but I have been sorely 
tempted to risk a charge of re- 
setting when I felt the snuffling 
touch of a black muzzle against 
my hand and caught through 
the darkness gleams from super- 
intelligent eyes. I believe the old 
rascal had another reason for 
coming under cover of night, 
besides the obvious one of a 
guilty conscience. He loved dogs, 
and if anything could melt the 
hard temper of his disposition, 
they could. His voice sometimes 
betrayed him, and then he would 
call the dog unmentionable names, 
while the beast wagged its tail 
and grinned with perfect compre- 
hension, 

Of course, I may be doing an 
injustice to ‘ The Cleg’s’’ memory. 
He may have been a perfectly 
genuine agent for others, and 
may even have owned some of 
the dogs himself. But that at- 
mosphere of hints and innuendoes 
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clung about him to the detriment 
of trusting intercourse. I never 
traced his end. He simply dis- 
appeared, into the woods or work- 
house, I know not which, and as 
the horse teams also disappeared 
about the same time he may 
still be working with them in the 
limbo of shadows, performing acro- 
batic feats on ghostly timber, 
selling pups to murky angels on 
the outskirts of the lower world. 
North of the Tweed and Sark 
the winter festivals are Hallow-e’en 
and Hogmanay. Both are associ- 
ated with children, but the former 
is essentially their feast. It keeps 
@ child-like simplicity, unfuddled 
by hilarious drams. The saints 
themselves could not object to 
rustic guisers, although they might 
find their proverbial patience tried. 
You lay in stocks of sweets and 
apples, red-cheeked apples that glow 
in the lamp-light when the door is 
opened, and, if you are very rich 
and generous, halfpence as well. 
Some guisers are merely grotesque, 
dressed up for the sake of dressing 
up, but others show a glimmering 
of artistic sense. These you drag 
into the house and admire, and 
if their singing matches their cos- 
tumes you add much sweetness in 
appropriate form. Queer little 
creatures, tumbling up the steps 
and falling down again. They 
trip over unaccustomed drapery, 
squeak like field-mice, and all the 
time believe that blackened faces 
hide their obvious identities; to 
which you must agree, or spoil the 
game. They may appear shy, 
but have about them all their 
wits, so that when they have 
gleaned the harvest at the front 
door they go round to the back, 
where cook and maids, sentimental 
at the recollection of their own 
guisering days, stuff them with 
good things, till singing voices are 
muffled in jam-tarts. 
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They sing so much better in the 
kitchen that you tiptoe down the 
passage to hear them, and are then 
surprised at the wealth of repartee 
bandied between those chirping 
innocents and your household staff. 
Everybody talks broad Scotch, 
and forgotten phrases spring to 
life, words and expressions heard, 
perhaps, in babyhood, and regis- 
tered subconsciously in infant 
minds. The elder maids sigh 
reminiscently, shaking their heads 
with arms crossed on their aprons, 
while the young ones giggle with 
self-conscious pleasure at this dress- 
ing up of speech, just as the guisers 
snigger at themselves in quaint 
attire. This goes on till some 
brat turns ‘ real impident.’ Then 
they are all hustled out, giving 
back-chat to the last, and mys- 
teriously shed paper up your 
drive, like moulting ducks. 

Guisers are not always children. 
Certain freebooters and pirates of 
maturer age take advantage of 
burnt cork and darkness to sally 
out for what they can annex. 
They generally hunt in couples, 
young men who shun the light, 
and growl shamefacedly from 
somewhere in their boots. A 
genuine couple, man and wife, 
may come along, and you wonder 
why. When you hear the little 
guisers passing, there is something 
infectious in the sound that bids 
you black your face and follow 
them. A starry night, and an 
inversion of the Pied Piper motif. 
They pipe and you follow, if not 
in actual fact, at least in spirit. 
Shuffling down the road, meeting 
other bands, and comparing notes 
on bags that swell to bursting 
as the night goes on. Romance, 
adventure, and the glorious game 
of make-belief. The pirates them- 
selves may feel the glamorous lure 
of Hallow-e’en. 

When King Frost holds the land, 


the country wears a garment of 
enchantment. From a practical 
point of view, frost breaks up the 
ploughed areas and makes the 
soil friable for spring sowing. If 
you are talking about the weather 
to a farmer you remember this, 
and say nothing about the be- 
witchment of woods and hedgerows. 
Woodcock are in, and duck frequent 
the springs and places on the river 
that seldom freeze. Woodcock 
come suddenly by moonlight. One 
day the woods are empty, the next 
brown balls of feathers rise at 
almost every step. Low down 
and zigzag through the trees he 
flits away, seeming to fall when 
he alights, so that you imagine 
him dead, when he has only 
settled to repeat the same perform- 
ance over again. Flying to his 
feeding ground, against an amber 
skyline, he gives his threefold 
croak, “‘More rain tomorrow,” 
and that is what he wants in 
frosty weather. Frost drives the 
‘ muffcock ’ to the shore, there to 
associate with disgruntled snipe, 
seeking in uncongenial company 
to satisfy ravenous appetites. They 
lose their plumpness very soon, 
and with the first signs of thaw 
hurry inland to where worms are 
plentiful in order to get fat and 
sleek once more. 

In olden days they used to 
snare woodcock in nets called 
‘cockshuts’ hung -between trees 
in open glades, and so the hour of 
twilight came to be known as 
“‘cockshut time.” 


‘* Mistress, this is only spite— 
For you would not yesternight 
Kiss him in the cockshut light.” 


I could write unendingly of 
birds; of one bird under so 
many names that he would sound 
like a flock. Every district knows 
him by a different name that is 
generally appropriate, and often 
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charming; but Germans alone 
strike horrid discord when they 
call a snipe Gemeine Sumpf- 
schnepfes. That must be the 
snipe at the seaside when he has 
found garbage and sniffs at it. 
A wisp of snipe, and a fall of 
woodcock, are aptly descriptive 
terms. A badelyng of ducks 
recalls squatterings in muddy 
ponds, while a sute of mallard is 
a trifle more dignified. Plovers go 
in congregations, and pheasants 
in a nye. As for four-footed 
animals, I am captivated by a 
clowder of cats or a busk of hares. 

The misty chills of winter make 
one pause instinctively at every 
spot of warmth and brightness 
encountered by the way. Bon- 
fires of hedge-cuttings in a field, 
the white ashes of fires that glow 
suddenly into life as the wind 
catches them, the yellow light 
through cottage blinds, and the 
red interiors of blacksmiths’ shops. 
Blacksmiths are not the men 
they were. The race has changed, 
and in the old smiddy Albert Sim 
is just like any other body. He 
was imported, like his horse-shoes, 
and might pass for a decent-living 
market - gardener. His garden 
seems to interest him far more 
than gate-mountings, or the broken 
odds-and-ends farmers bring to 
be repaired. If you want him, he 
is always pottering about among 
his plants, hanging bits of paper 
on a thread to scare the birds, 
or regarding leeks with rapt, 
adoring gaze. He takes prizes 
at flower shows; but if a farmer 
brings him something to repair, 
@ harrow lacking tines or a hurdle 
a cow has sat on, he lets it stand 
propped up against the wall, per- 
haps for time to heal, or till its 
owner has forgotten about it. 
The smithy is full of rusting 
derelicts, and every year they 
occupy more space. There will 
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soon be room for nothing else; 
then Albert Sim can give up the 
poor pretence of being a smith 
and tend his garden without 
the interruptions of impatient 
husbandmen. 

Willie Wilson was very different. 
Son and grandson of blacksmiths, 
the dust of the forge was in his 
blood, and its grime indelibly 
tattooed his face and hairy arms. 
Huge and barbaric ; and his leather 
apron sounded like a drum when 
struck by anything, and during 
work he sang, all out of tune. He 
had a way with horses, which 
they understood, so that the most 
fractious became quiet as soon as 
he laid hand on them. He could 
not have ridden a horse or driven 
one, but, man to man, each recog- 
nised the other as a friend. All 
the cart-horses trusted Willie, and 
would turn their heads to nibble 
at his apron-strings, knowing the 
shoe would be a perfect fit. His 
father, old Peter, would drag his 
chair inside the shop for warmth 
on winter days; and if Willie 
found him in the way he would 
pick him up, chair and all, and 
plant him in the reeky cavern 
behind the forge. The old boy 
was quite contented there, but it 
was a startling thing to become 
aware of suddenly, that gnarled 
figure blinking at you from 
obscurity, a weird hobgoblin of 
unusual size, a fantastic figure 
that looked half man, half tree, 
distorted by the wavering gleams 
from red-hot coals. Peter very 
seldom spoke, but what he must 
have overheard, apart in his 
obscure retreat, would make a 
piquant commentary on village 
life. At nights men drifted in; 
for Willie had no fixed closing 
hour, and the smithy formed one 
of the recognised social clubs. 
The other was a den behind the 
clogger’s shop, rather exclusive, 
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political, and bibulous. Its at- 
mosphere of leather and black 
twist suited the dark air of con- 
spiracy its members always wore. 
If a customer entered the shop, 
a bee-like droning from the inner 
sanctuary abruptly ceased, and as 
he left it rose again, monotonously 
taking up an interrupted theme. 

Farm-hands preferred the smithy. 
It was less bound by politics, and 
one could come and go informally, 
discuss the crops, and talk about 
the weather. Willie could tell a 
good story, but while the others 
lounged he always worked, pound- 
ing out his yarns upon the anvil, 
enlivening them with flying sparks. 
After hours he did fancy-work to 
please himself, making snaffle bits 
for horses with gigantic mouths 
or pipe-racks from old_ shoes. 
These gatherings broke up early, 
and at a certain time old Mrs 
Wilson, Willie’s mother, always 
referred to by her son as She or Her, 
appeared to take the kippered 
Peter in to bed. From his cave 
he was drawn, ancient badger, 
grey and half asleep, and strong 
arms bore him, upside-down or 
anyhow, to his box-bed near the 
kitchen fire. 

Mrs Wilson—Jenny to us all— 
was one of the last survivors of 
old wives who wore the mutch. 
Hers had a frill that came right 
round her face, a linen halo setting 
off a placid, humorous sort of 
countenance, of which the mouth 
was very firm. You could take 
Jenny as a type of the old school. 
’ There are few like her now, and 
that peculiar style of figure, roly- 
poly yet robust, seems to have 
died out. If she was standing at her 
open door, quizzically bland, you 
could not pass by with a mere nod. 
It was always necessary to stop, 
and to unload your own particular 
items of local news and happen- 
ings. Health as a topic is the 
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female equivalent to weather 
among men; and the village, 
according to Mrs Wilson, seemed 
to reek of pestilence. Your pre- 
conceived notions of a hale and 
hearty population faded before a 
dismal recital of stomach troubles, 
and the only thing that bore you 
up was Jenny’s marked relish for 
the situation. Sometimes she in- 
vited you in, and then the spick- 
and-span appearance of the kitchen 
was @ surprise. No traces of the 
forge, no grime or marks of sooty 
shoulders on the walls. Every- 
thing spotlessly clean, with Jenny’s 
mutch the snow-white standard 
of perfection over all, and Jenny’s 
house pride twinkling in her old, 
grey eyes. 

The curtains of the box-bed, 
screening Peter’s lair, were always 
drawn, and one felt that behind 
them might lurk some grubby 
dinginess. If so, the secret was 
well kept, but I know that the 
only times Peter ever really woke 
up were when they tried to wash 
him. Then he would lay about 
him with whatever weapon came 
first to hand, and swear disgrace- 
fully. You just had to let Peter 
alone, and, after all, nobody would 
have recognised him scrubbed and 
shining. He might have looked 
younger, but without the forge 
dust in his wrinkles his furrowed 
features would have lost their 
character. He was like a pencil 
drawing on old parchment, blurred 
here and there with just the 
same pale blots that show on 
ancient manuscripts. I often 
wished that Peter could be roused, 
if only for an hour, from his aloof 
indifference to the world about 
him. His talk of bygone things 
would have been worth listening 
to, and, delivered from the back 
of the forge, would have been 
shrouded in the right mistiness to 
suit old tales. Sometimes Willie 
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would remark with reference to an 
episode of long ago: “‘ My father 
could tell you about that”; and 
then all eyes would turn towards 
the smoke-screened figure, while 
silence invited him to speak. He 
never did. They hardly expected 
him to, and soon general talk 
would start again. Peter would 
be forgotten till it was time to 
haul him off to bed. In his cur- 
tained lair, hunching the patch- 
work quilt about his ears, I can 
fancy him chuckling at what he 
might have told the boys, and 
falling asleep to dream of daft 
days lang syne. 

Out from the blacksmith’s shop, 
along the village street. There 
never was @ plainer, less appealing 
string of cottages. Many of them 
stand back to the road, blank 
walls with, maybe, a window, 
always darkened by an evergreen 
shrub, and never a hint of hos- 
pitable interiors. Even when doors 
face the road there is little evidence 
of traffic about them, and if you 
knock it means a great unbolting 
and unbarring before you are let 
in. Those who know go round to 
the back at once, and there you 
find a different, informal atmos- 
phere amid domestic clutter. The 
contents of cottages exude into 
@ narrow lane. There are always 
bits of carpet, and buckets on door- 
steps ; hens walking into passages, 
or being ejected from scraps of 
garden, and big, black water-butts 
supplied precariously by broken 
pipes tied to the house gutters 
with rusty wire. Here and there 
you get a splash of colour from an 
apple tree, or some gay flowering 
shrub surmounts a wall. All the 
gaiety of tones is in the lane: the 
compound odours, mud, and cheer- 
ful mess. The white fronts that 
face the public gaze are depress- 
ingly uniform, except where some- 
thing quite intentional has sprung 











up to afford relief. Purple mont. 
bretia run wild, and spreading 
over a rough pile of stones, or 
plants, thrown out from gardens, 
that have taken root and flourish 
where they fell. Half-way through 
the village stands the Millars’ 
farm, and its long, whitewashed 
boundary wall would be unbear- 
ably dull were it not for a singu- 
larly gracious fringe of poppies 
and marigolds at its foot. 

There are gargoyles above when 
the Millar brothers, the ugliest 
family on earth, line the cope- 
stones with their heads. They 
like to watch the traffic passing 
by, to greet their neighbours in 
the danger zone, and then to turn 
towards the sleepy opulence of 
midden-stead and odorous swamps 
by cow-house doors. Their slow 
minds feel the contrast between 
the traffic - haunted road, where 
men look right and left before they 
cross, and where their dogs are 
never safe, and the tranquil security 
of a farmyard. Behind the wall 
ducks hold high carnival and 
chickens scratch. Cattle wander 
up at milking-time, and from the 
byre you hear the swish of frothing 
milk, or the rich cadence of churn- 
ing in the dairy-house. On cold 
winter days they bring the churn 
into the kitchen, so that the 
warmth may hasten the coming of 
butter, and at all seasons a little 
group awaits the fresh ‘kirnie’ 
milk for scone-baking, or to sup 
with the evening porridge. 

The Millars are bachelors who 
keep a servant lass to cook, 
bake and churn, and to perform 
those household duties of which 
men are incapable. It would be 
more correct to say that Thomasina 
was once a servant lass, because 
she has long outgrown the lassie 
stage of her existence. Now she 
is a female reproduction of the 
Millar brothers, not a whit more 
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decorative, but very capable with 
her hands and tongue. Some 
people call her housekeeper, out of 
respect for her years and standing, 
but she remains our servant lass 
to Francie, Lancie, and old Doudie 
with the walrus moustache. 

There is something wistful about 
those imappropriate diminutives. 
They make you think of Francis, 
Lancelot, and George as little 
boys, hideous little boys, no doubt, 
but pretty as their names in some- 
one’s eyes. The present race of 
little boys call George auld Doudie, 
and Thomasina Tom (behind her 
back); but Lancie and Francie 
are names that run so melodiously 
in double harness that nobody 
has thought of altering them for 
better or worse. 

The farm grows lots of weeds ; 
the poppies against the wall are 
but outcasts from the cornfields ; 
the marigolds have strayed from 
turnip land. Only detached 
observers admire the accidental 
beauty of their growth. To the 
Millars they are weeds, and every 
spring Lancie and Francie daub 
whitewash on their tender buds. 
In winter these small reliefs of 
wayside flowers are lacking, and 
the long, bleak road _ stretches 
between two lines of unadulterated 
whitewash. Cottages hunch shoul- 
der to shoulder as though for 
warmth, and round each door or 
window is a painted border of 
drab or black. A green door here 
and there, but most of them are of 
a neutral tint, like the men and 


. women who come forth from them 


on Sunday mornings. 

There is less traffic in the winter, 
and hens venture for short con- 
stitutionals outside the yard ; but 
even then they are ready to fly 
back across the Millars’ wall at 
the sound of hooting from a 
passing car. Over the wall they 
go with panic cries, answered by 


deeper, more hysterical shrieks. 
The barn-yard cock has seen 
nothing and knows nothing, but 
he comes floundering up at top 
speed, shouting aimless defiance 
at he knows not what, dancing 
round and round his wives, who 
settle down to scratching in the 
dirt with bored indifference. But 
the empty road is what my mind’s 
eye conjures up. The broad, wet 
smoothness of its course, from the 
school to the pub, from Moffat’s 
shop to the station road-end. After 
that a gap, and then more cottages 
that peter out in a grand finale 
at The Jolly Buildings. The 
Hamper and The Dungeon are 
other landmarks: names bestowed 
in grim facetiousness by sorely 
tried tenants. A countryman’s 
sense of humour is apt to be grim, 
abstrusely complicated as well, so 
that I often wonder whether this 
plenitude of whitewash may not 
hide a very subtle jest, frescoes 
decently obscured in Covenanting 
times. 

To the high-road loanings trickle 
down, from upland farms with 
curious names, some obviously 
appropriate, others that set you 
cogitating on their origin. ll- 
for-Nought, Hungry Hill, Hail- 
stone-muir, and Violet Bank—a 
touch of poetic fragrance softening 
the gaunt impression of the rest. 
The loanings wind and follow 
head-rigs round the fields, make 
sudden dips to water-splashes, and 
lose themselves between tangled 
encroachments of tall hedges. 
Some loanings do not lead to 
farms, .and have no definite end- 
ings. They stop pointlessly at 
dilapidated gates or fade into a 
wood. You have to look a long 
way back for their origin, when 
people drove their cattle from the 
crofts and villages to graze upon 
the ‘commonty lands.’ The com- 
monty lands have been reclaimed, 
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but the tail-ends of their ap- 
proaches remain, grass-grown ways 
that inveigle you aside by a hint 
of mystery and things to be dis- 
covered round the corner. Round 
the corner you may find a tinkers’ 
camp, a basket-maker busy with 
his willow-wands, or a thoughtful, 
solitary tramp, intent on his billy- 
can and fire. You feel an intruder, 
as though you should apologise ; 
and as the loaning leads nowhere 
you cannot pose as a mere passer- 
by. ‘Tinkers are rather friendly 
folk, haphazard in their greetings 
to all and sundry, but the basket- 
maker glares, and the tramp’s 
turned shoulder is a rebuff without 
words. These nomads have busi- 
ness of their own, which is not 
your business, although at the 
proper time you have your place 
in their scheme of things. When 
they need you they will come with 
baskets, besoms, and wire toasting- 
forks. Ostensibly traders, each 
carries among his goods a packet 
of woe to be unfolded if you look 
the kind of man to go a little 
farther than mere sympathetic 
listening. Up the old loanings 
they find that small amount of 
privacy their lives demand, and 
leisure in which to transact their 
personal affairs ; to refit themselves 
in other people’s cast-off clothing, 
leaving their own discarded rags 
among the grass and fern; to 
rearrange bags and bundles, and 
to hammer down obtruding nails 
in way-worn boots. The tinkers 
are traditionally rogues, and 
nobody would believe in an honest 
one; but they carry their reputa- 
tion light-heartedly, so that you 
almost forgive them. Tinklers is 
the country name for these con- 
necting links between the gipsy 
and the tramp, or potters, when 
they have a pony and cart. One 
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brackets them with lurchers, 
besoms, feather-dusters, and the 
disappearance of stray hens. 
When you come upon a resting 
party in a sequestered lane or 
drove road, the leader turns on 
his elbow lazily. ‘‘ Well, what 
about it?” his expression seems 
to say, and there is nothing to be 
said. Their pony was in your 
field last night, and they have 
smashed up your fence-rails for 
firewood ; but you cannot prove 
it was this particular gang, and 
the tinkler dares you to make a 
charge. It does not pay a tramp 
with regular rounds to be dis- 
honest, and the basket-maker is 
often a misanthrope. His calling 
takes him into solitary, water- 
logged places where osiers grow, 
and I have never met one who was 
really friendly. There may be 
something in the handling of 
rods, weaving them to and fro, 
that casts a spell upon a man’s 
disposition, rendering him morose ; 


but the basket-maker is always a 
kind of hermit, withdrawn into 
himself, contemplating the universe 


from afar, even when its dust 
envelops him at the roadside. 

When the hedgehog goes into 
retreat and the hedges themselves 
are bare, when water lies in the 
grass-grown ditches and_ the 
warmth of the sun departs, these 
vagrants seek winter quarters and 
drier sleeping lairs. The winter 
days, clinging mists, obscured 
horizons with the tops of hills 
exposed, make of the country a 
land that no one but a rustic 
born can tolerate. Tinkers, idlers, 
holiday-makers, all turn cityward, 
leaving the wide open spaces for 
the ploughmen and_ shepherds, 
whose cottage lights begin to 
twinkle through the falling dusk, 
@ little after “‘ cockshut time.” 





THE PHILISTINES. 


BY DUM SPIRO. 


“And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, 


and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead, . . 


- and 


he fell upon his face to the earth.” 


So David delivered the children 
of Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines. 

Not long after Schikelgruber’s 
blackguards had begun their rape 
of Norway, H.M.S. Maru, a hard- 
bitten little sloop with no incon- 
siderable experience of foreign 
service, received sailing orders, 
whose broad object was to provide 
cover for some operations at a 
little Norwegian railhead port. 
And, as the prevailing calm, sunny 
weather had made the clockwork 
regularity of our passages on the 
East Coast convoys rather monot- 
onous, this prospect of some ex- 
citement was not unwelcome, 


though at the time few of us 
had any illusions about what was 
going on in that stricken land. 

The trip north was over a sea 
sunk deeply into a_ glutinous 
torpor, ‘with which the halcyon 
sky merged imperceptibly on a 


haze-girt horizon. War seemed a 
vague, hypothetical thing in such 
lovely weather, like the waking 
impressions of a recent nightmare, 
and we were only reminded of it 
one afternoon as some of us were 
watching a patrolling flying-boat 
wheeling lazily over the sea a few 
miles ahead when she stooped 
suddenly like a hawk and released 
a bomb. The effect on board was 
instant, in spite of its being only 
four bells o’ the afternoon, when 
the watch below are usually “a 
hundred fathom deep and a thou- 
sand miles away.” The ‘galley 
wireless,’ source of most rumours 


on board ship—the information 
is supposed to come down the 
stove-pipe, but only the cooks 
know the secret—at once picked up 
and distributed the usual detailed 
information on the dimensions, 
course, and speed of the submarine, 
and a crowd of eager spectators 
mustered aft to witness her final 
destruction. No instinct of cruelty 
causes this gathering when the 
‘contact’ flag goes up; for the 
Briton is, at heart, a_ logical, 
methodical bird, who firmly be- 
lieves, not only that every pleasure 
has its price, but that that price 
has ultimately to be paid; which 
probably explains why nations 
and individuals who have, in the 
past, indulged in the exquisite 
delights of attacking this misty 
isle have always had to pay so 
dearly for the privilege. And the 
destruction of these men in their 
infernal craft is but a small part 
of the price to be paid by that 
blood-crazed little house-painter 
for the ephemeral gratification of 
his lust. 

Our first contact with Norway, 
a day or so later, was anything 
but auspicious. About breakfast- 
time, some forty miles offshore, we 
could see hanging just above the 
horizon a heavy pall of black 
smoke, which seemed to be spring- 
ing into an otherwise cloudless 
sky from some gigantic bonfire 
behind the first range of mountains 
bordering the coast. Later, we 
came upon the cause of it all as 
we rounded a corner on the way 
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up our appointed fiord—the town- 
ship of Molde, the reredos of whose 
little wooden church must be 
almost world famous, was now a 
mass of shooting tongues of crack- 
ling flame thrusting this pillar of 
smoke two thousand feet up into 
the air to be borne lazily away on 
the offshore breeze—and it smote 
us suddenly and incongruously 
that here, into this glorious amphi- 
theatre of pine-girt, ice-capped 
peaks these bestial Germans had 
carried bloody war. Neither were 
we left long in doubt of our own 
reception; for we had scarcely 
steamed another five miles before 
the deep, pulsing drone of German 
bombers was heard and the alarm- 
gongs rang up a raucous curtain to 
the day. 

Increasing to full speed, Maru 
zigzagged this way and that in 
the narrow channel, managing 
skilfully to evade all of the 
‘pattern’ of nine bombs, dropped 
simultaneously, which constituted 
Jerry’s gambit. Her own guns 


snapped back defiantly, and from 
that moment, for ten and a half 


hours, the fight raged almost 
without intermission—the fight of 
David, not only with Goliath, 
but against a whole army of 
Philistines seriatim ; for no matter 
if one, two, or even twenty Junkers 
were destroyed, there were a 
hundred more over the mountains 
busy loading up with bombs, who 
would not rest until they sank the 
interloper—or darkness fell. 

Maru had the fiord to herself, 
and it was high noon. 

Short of actual experience, it is 
probably impossible to convey 
much idea of what a naval action 
is like. The urgent clamour of 
the alarm-gongs, the pell-mell run- 
ning of men up and down ladders 
and passages to their action 
stations, each as if convinced 
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(and rightly so) that the final 
issue depends upon his reaching 
it in negative time—men carrying 
buckets of sand, bags of tools, and 
running out lengths of hose-pipe— 
the cheery shouts of the ammuni- 
tion supply party mingling with 
the cacophonous rattle of their 
hoists—the shuddering clang of a 
watertight door slammed to, and 
the urgent ting-ting-ting of the 
bridge telegraph ringing the ‘ revs.’ 
up to full speed—all form a 
highly organised sort of chaos 
punctuated by the angry crash 
of your own guns sending the 
choking fumes and debris of 
burnt cordite into every corner 
of the Mess-decks. 

Up on the bridge—quick think- 
ing and terse words. 

In a few moments the bombs 
start to fall, exploding in the 
water alongside with a great 
‘swoosh-clangen-clongen-clong . .’ 
noise, often near enough to the 
ship to make her heel over to the 
shock, and once or twice shaking 
her badly. The ‘swoosh’ sound 
is that of the bomb falling into 
the water, the ‘clang’ the water- 
hammer effect of the explosion 
hitting the ship’s hull, heard 
below, or somewhere near the 
water-line, for all the world as if 
some giant were striking the hull 
with a big sledge-hammer—and 
the subsequent ‘clong’ sounds, 
diminuendo, the echoes of this 
water-hammer off the rocky sides 
of the fiord; so it can well be 
imagined that even a few salvos 
of bombs dropped in quick succes- 
sion made quite an appreciable 
pandemonium. 

Having seen to it that your 
department is a ‘ going concern,’ 
you have a moment or two in 
which to survey the scene, being 
reminded rather of that big cheery 
Roman Catholic priest whom 4 
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friend of mine once encountered 
in a French cruiser. When asked 
where his action station was he 
beamed happily: ‘‘Moi? Oh, je 
fais simplement le petit promenade 
—parceque le bon Dieu me pro- 
tég6!’—and you hope He will. 
Maru now steams at full speed 
in a stretch of water which looks 
about the size of four polo pitches, 
heeling right over as she twists 
and turns to dodge the bombs. 
During this particular action she 
steamed a hundred and forty 
miles within a patch of water 
four miles by half a mile. You 
can see the German bombers 
coming in waves of six over the 
mountain crests, and, as you watch, 
one seems to steady itself, and you 
see half a dozen little silvery 
flashes from under the fuselage as 
the bombs leave the machine. 
Through glasses you can follow 
them all the way down, but with 
the naked eye you can only make 
a quick calculation of their prob- 
able fall by noting the aircraft’s 
position and course at the time of 
release—in any case, one usually 
gives Jerry the benefit of any doubt 
and lies down unless otherwise 
occupied. Once, as we watched, 
we noticed a few salvos from our 
guns going very near a big Junkers 
88 just as he was steadying himself 
to attack—so close that one shell- 
burst actually seemed to envelop 
him for an instant. He reappeared, 
however, to let go his bombs, 
which fell wide, but he clearly 
appeared to be ‘ winged’; for he 
-wobbled and side-slipped and lost 
so much height as only just allowed 
him to clear the northern mountain 
ridge, emitting a trail of black 
smoke from one engine as he dis- 
appeared from view. This put 
great heart into us all, for we 
made sure he would not get very 
far; but the elation was tinged 
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with disappointment as, ever since 
the beginning of the war, we had 
longed to collect some ‘trophies ’ 
from one of the machines that Maru 
has destroyed. 

After an hour or two of this, 
the cooks and stewards send round 
‘fannies’ full of Cornish pasties, 
which are called ‘ tiddy-oggies’ 
—blessedly hot and _ fortifying ; 
and possibly you take yours down 
to eat with the ‘chief’ in the 
engine-room. Down there the 
harsh crack of the guns is not so 
tiring, but, what is worse, there 
is no means of knowing what is 
going on up top, how far away 
are the enemy, or whether there 
are six or sixty. Only the crash 
of the bombs alongside and the 
occasional wicked rattle of the short- 
range guns as the Bosche tries to 
come a bit too close indicate the 
fortunes of the fight. But, like 
most of his brotherhood, the chief 
is quite unmoved and hastens to 
spin you a yarn of a certain lion- 
tamer, for which, however, there 
is no place here. Suddenly a big 
one falls unusually close. Maru 
leaps up a few feet, lurches slightly, 
shudders, and rights herself, as 
you hurry up top again to see 
what help is needed. A blinding 
flash shows that a splinter has 
struck some spare ammunition 
and started a cordite fire, but the 
makers have done their job so 
well that none of the shells explode, 
and in less time than it takes to 
tell the fire party have drenched 
the deck with their hoses, and 
nothing remains but a litter of 
burnt cordite debris among the 
twisted shell-cases, and, fortissimo, 
that old familiar stench. But 
more is afoot; for, summoned to 
the director-top, you find there 
what is left of a man who can 
never have had any idea of what 
struck his head—there is so little 
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left of it—and that is surely by 
far the best way to go, if one 
must. Down among the guns’ 
crews, too, there is a handful of 
slighter casualties to keep you 
occupied for the next hour or so. 
The activity is rather a relief 
after the preceding hours of watch- 
ing and waiting. 

That famous remark now comes 
irresistibly to mind: ‘“ This is 
warm work, Hardy ; too warm to 
last!’’ But last it does, as, for 
eight hours, nine hours, ten and 
more, wave after wave of Junkers 
defile those lovely mountain-tops, 
till the heat-blistered paint hangs 
festooned from the gun-barrels in 
sheets of a foot square. 

And when at last the sun did 
begin to settle down behind the 
northern ridge a most gorgeous 
rose-pink colour suffused the high, 
stilly snowfields of the Romsdals- 
horn, as if that goddess, in apology 
for the rogues who had defaced her 
sky all day, were yet striving to 
show the travellers her lovelier 
side. 

Though, with the gathering dark- 
ness, attacks upon the good ship 
Maru ceased, the cunning Teuton 
dropped such a load of incendiary 
bombs upon the little timber town 
ashore as soon reduced it to a mass 
of flames, burning so brightly that 
over on the other side of the fiord 
you could read newsprint by its 
light. This was done presumably 
with the object of preventing us 
from evacuating the vanguard of 
the British withdrawal, which was 
our next job. If this was their 
aim, then the Bosche failed sig- 
nally ; for Maru went in, alongside 
the only remaining quay, and 
embarked several hundred soldiers 
and many wounded. Never before 
had we seen men so utterly weary 
as those we took on board, many 
of them just staring ahead like 
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sleep-walkers with uncomprehend. 
ing eyes. One thing they hoisted 
in, that here was a little piece of 
Britain ready to carry them back 
to home and rest, and for this they 
were grateful; then they just lay 
down on the deck, anywhere and 
everywhere, and slept like logs, 
many of them right through the 
following day. 

One or two of them told us 
that the bomber which appeared 
earlier in the day to have been 
hit by the ship had been seen by 
one of their patrols smashed 
against the mountain-side—a par- 
ticularly welcome ending to our 
day, though an even happier 
thought was that we were still 
afloat, despite the most persistent 
efforts of the Luftwaffe. 

But there were many more 
soldiers on the quay than we could 
take, and the cheerful orderliness 
of those for whom there was no 
room, and who would have to 
wait in that blazing inferno for 
another day or two until the big 
ships arrived to take them away, 
was a superb inspiration to the 
rest of us. Bombs were falling on 
the quay again even as we were 
backing out into the comparative 
darkness of the fiord—a lucky 
escape by a matter of minutes ; for, 
made fast alongside in the glare 
of the burning town, Maru would 
have been a ‘sitting’ target. A 
few minutes later, “as we were 
steaming full speed down the 
fiord towards the open sea, a big 
Junkers flew so close across our 
bow that the red glow of his 
exhaust could plainly be seen. 
One gave thanks then for a captain 
who was himself an ex-pilot ; for 
he knew just how little the other 
man could see of us from the air 
in that light, and, like brer rabbit, 
he lay low. To have given the 
show away by opening fire might 
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have been disastrous, with the 
ship crowded with twice her 
own complement of dead-tired 
soldiers. 

So Maru steamed on through 
the night, and was no more 
molested. 

One final scene remains when, 
next day, those beautiful, terrible 
mountains lie well below the 
eastern horizon, and the ship 
skims homeward across a sunlit 
sea. Men bring a long plank out 
on to the quarter-deck, as all 
available hands muster aft to bid 
farewell to a shipmate. 


How fitting it is, after the 


din of battle and the turmoil 
of the previous day, that the sea 
should be in so tranquil a mood 
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to receive her warrior. Somehow, 
all rank and rating seem to have 
slipped away from that little 
group, standing bareheaded in the 
sunshine. As the captain reads the 
simple words of the committal, 
friendly hands raise the inboard 
end of the plank, and the body, 
sewn up in its canvas cover, slips 
quietly over into two thousand feet 
of water. No jingling gun-carriages 
for him, nor measured martial 
tread—just the familiar cheerful 
hum of home-bound turbines for a 
pean, and the call of the kitti- 
wakes to sound him across the 
Rubicon. 

A moment’s pause—and you 
turn to go for’ard ; for much work 
remains to be done. 
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HOME ON THE TABLELAND. 


BY EVA LINN. 


HERE is the English mail at 
last! It has been very much 
delayed. 

First, by the Burdekin’s annual 
outbreak. At least once in each 
wet season that temperamental 
river breaks our railway connec- 
tion with the south by overflowing 
the low-level bridge. The Railway 
Department, and the Government 
generally, seem surprised that such 
a thing should occur: the train 
returns its hungry passengers to 
Brisbane ; the mail is then sent 
round by an alternative route, a 
tour of the central highlands; a 
letter discussing the necessity for 
@ high-level bridge appears in the 
Cairns Post, signed ‘ Indignant 
Taxpayer’; and the whole matter 
is then shelved until next wet 
season, when the Railway Depart- 
ment, and the Government, are 
once again astonished... . 

This year the unusual wetness 
of the wet season added an extra 
complication. The mail train as 
usual proceeded north until its 
front wheels were under water ; 
it then attempted to return, but 
found that another river, safely 
crossed once, had been so incon- 
siderate as to rise and flood its 
bridge, thus cutting off the train’s 
return. The passengers must have 
been unusually hungry ; the letters 
in Post and Register were super- 
latively indignant ; our own long- 
awaited case of apples for Easter 
went bad (but was generously 
replaced by the Government some 
months later). As for the mail, 
our Postmistress got tired telling 
us, “ You can expect it when you 
see it, not before.”’ 


Meanwhile we were having our 
own wet weather difficulties. To 
get out of our property we have 
three miles of more or less road 
and one small creek to cross. The 
tail-end of a cyclone earlier in the 
year completely wiped out the 
approaches to our creek crossing. 
Instead of a gradual slope we 
found the flood-water had cut two 
steep steps, each of four-foot rise: 
rather too much of an obstacle, 
even for a North Queensland 
Utility. 

It looked like a big job of 
digging for someone. But Him- 
self, unlike the Government, de- 
cided to take action, once for all, 
and build a high-level bridge. He 
had on hand two big logs, hope- 
fully cut and then left lying in 
disappointment when the first 
consignment hardly cleared ex- 
penses. These were dragged into 
position where the creek was 
narrowest, decked in with old 
fence-posts, and wheel-tracks of 
sawn timber added on top. An 
excellent bridge it was, unless the 
car happened to skid on it, for it 
had no sides. But it stood like a 
rock through forty-three inches of 
rain, the brown water foaming 
under it when the creek rose 
higher than ever within the memory 
of the oldest neighbour. We had 
our high-level bridge all right. 

Only the approaches to the 
bridge, being black soil, disin- 
tegrated into a mess of slime and 
slush with the first six inches of 
rain, and remained impassable for 
five weeks. Our bridge stood like 
@ monument, but it was impossible 
to drive on to it from either side. 
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So that when at last our Post- 
mistress telephoned to say the 
mail had arrived we were not able 
to drive up for it in the Utility. 
This was disappointing, because 
getting the mail is one of our few 
excursions into local society. 

We can reckon on meeting as 
many as three neighbours, some- 
times with their families, as well 
as the Postmistress, who is a 
feast of gossip in herself. We can 
also converse with any train pas- 
sengers we may know for as long 
as almost ten minutes. While the 
Postmistress sorts the mail we 
open catalogues, and discuss with 
Mrs Bulgie the practicability of 
one of these new fuchsia shades 
for the blouse or not. Also weigh 
our baby on the Railway Depart- 
ment’s scales, and compare him 
favourably with Mrs _ Postie’s 
daughter-in-law’s little Jennifer. 
We arrange to buy pullets or 
pumpkins, we sell honey, and 
the right to cut fence-posts; we 
exchange everything, from pickle 
recipes to dahlia roots. We get 
the rights of the latest local feud 
from one of the parties concerned, 
and then the much righter rights 
of it from Mrs Postie after the 
others have gone. In short, as 
good a time is had by all as at an 
urban sherry party, but without 
the sherry. 

This being just about all the life 
we see from one week to the next, 
we were sad to miss it. All we 
could do was send the Boy, on 
the Night-horse, up for the mail, 
which duly arrived, rather crushed 
and damp, the letters inside Boy’s 
shirt, the parcels, papers, and 
bread (unwrapped) in a split-bag 
obligingly worn by the horse. 

Among the mail was ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ for March (thank you, 
kind English grannie !). Open it, 


and the first article is Major 
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Bruce’s ‘“‘ Queensland Holiday.” 
A strange sensation to read of 
one’s own workaday surroundings, 
thus seen in a tourist’s eye view. 
It inclines me to make an effort 
at describing the Tablelands from 
the other aspect, a place to live 
and work in. 

Suppose you follow Major Bruce’s 
route, from Cairns up.to Yunga- 
burra, on the Atherton tableland. 
Instead of returning from there, 
let us imagine you hire a car and 
continue through Atherton and by 
the new Defence road lately cut 
in the scrub up to the Evelyn 
Highway. Tourists go on to 
Ravenshoe for the night and see 
our beauty spot, the Tully Falls ; 
but you must take the other 
turning, and follow the Evelyn 
Highway to its ignominious end. 

For years this highway of ours 
was an interesting yellow-gravel 
white -elephant, running from 
nowhere to no place. It went in 
fact from Perman’s mill to Thom- 
sen’s farm, but at both ends it died. 
The head has now been connected 
magnificently, both to Atherton 
—the Maize Pool town—and to 
Herberton, tin-mining centre. But 
the tail of it still peters out in 
red soil ruts, for a very peculiar 
reason. 

Neighbour Thomsen has a 
bullock team, and hauls timber 
to our railway siding along this 
road. When the glad news came 
that this road was scheduled to 
be metalled, every car-driver was 
overjoyed; but old Thomsen 
reckoned it would hurt his bullocks’ 
feet. Accordingly he had his 
daughter-in-law Julia, who once 
worked in a lawyer’s office, draw 
up a petition, full of complicated 
language, begging for the road 

not to be metalled. This was 
signed by most of his neighbours 
—some because they owed him 
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money, or, more generally, because 
he is a good man to be in with 
and, conversely, bad to be outs. 
The majority signed under the 
impression that it was a petition 
to get the metalling done. 

The Government, badgered by 
everyone for more improvements, 
was only too thankful to accede 
to a petition for non-metalling. 
The road remains in a state of 
rock and bog. When one day this 
wet season Thomsen himself bogged 
to the axles in it, not a one of us 
would help him out. 

But you have not come to the 
boggy bit yet. You are still upon 
the metal, with a dairy farm on 
each side of the road. Beautiful 
green grass, paspalum mostly, 
with white clover among it, and 
here and there charred stumps 
of trees to remind you that all 
this was once scrub. 

Farther from the metal there 
are still new dairy farms being 
made. After every marketable 
tree has been cut a few selections 
are thrown open every year. The 
winner of the ballot has to get all 
the useless timber and _ brush 
cleared off: a tough job, with 
every here and there a stinging 
tree, one leaf of which will give 
you blisters that burn again every 
time you wash for six months after- 
wards. A horse that galloped 
into some stinging trees went 
mad and died. Scrub-cutters need 
to be tough. 

First, they fell the larger trees, 
cutting part way through about 
a dozen, or any number, all down 
the hillside, and then having a 
‘drive’ —the first tree falling 
knocks into the next, and so on 
—in the distance it is like a 
thunderstorm. Next the small 
stuff is cut, and then all lies in a 
tangled mass drying, waiting for 
the right weather and wind— 
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and phase of moon if you are 
superstitious ; because an incom- 
plete burn is a tragedy. 

Now is the time to go orchid 
hunting—in your oldest clothes, 
scrambling over snags, in a wood- 
pile six feet deep and several 
miles square. The bigger trees 
have great clumps of stag’s hor 
ferns in the crook of their upper 
branches, and all kinds of orchids 
planted there, as if in giant bush- 
house baskets. Smaller varicties 
live on cracks in the bark. I have 
collected nine different kinds in 
one picnic day, and nearly disposed 
of myself twice in the same 
afternoon. 

The first time, by going for a 
lovely white blossoming orchid 
too near to the foot of the drive— 
the last tree knocked me with 
its topmost branches; the second 
time, walking along a fallen tree 
ten feet or so above ground level, 
I slipped and fell off, and a sharp 
stake, the stump of some shrub, 
went through my shirt, just graz- 
ing my side (at which the timber- 
cutter remarked rather regret- 
fully it might just as well have 
gone through your belly). But 
he was a bit sour on me, owing to 
another incident, which might be 
put down as a third narrow escape, 
really—we had sat down to rest 
on a log and he lit a smoke, so I 
did the same, and was just about 
to throw the match away when 
he grabbed my hand. Yes, of 
course, we were sitting on top of 
a dry wood-pile several miles 
square. “What chance d’you 
think we’d have of getting out 
of here?” Scrub-cutters never 
throw matches away: they pinch 
them out and put them back in 
the tin matchbox. 

A big burn is a _ wonderful 
sight: terrifying at the start, 
with men dashing up and down 
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the logs lighting fires that seem 
certain to cut off their retreat— 
a slip then and the chance of 
getting out would be—no chance. 
Then you can watch the coloured 
fames mount and spread, great 
showers of sparks from the stand- 
ing stumps, heat to crinkle up 
your eyebrows; but you are safe 
in the damp green scrub, watching. 
A good burn, then a good rain, 
bags of grass seed, and pray for 
a good strike—and there is your 
dairy farm. 

But the dairy farm story has 
a sad lack of moral. In the 
beginning land was taken up by 
Bill Hardwork and Bob Easygo. 
Bill felled and cleared and burnt, 
working daylight till dark for 
years. He worked himself to 
death, and Hardwork Junior, who 
has the dairy farm now, is still 
working. Mrs J. Hardwork milks 
her thirty cows night and morning, 
too, starting again the week after 
she comes home from hospital with 
Baby Hardwork. All the little 
Hardworks milk or bail up the 
cows or feed calves before starting 
for school; and all have thin 
legs and knobby knees and pale 
faces—separated-milk children, we 
call them. And with all this they 
manage just to poke along, getting 
a little ahead in good seasons, but 
never, aS we say, on a really good 
wicket. 

Next-door neighbour Easygo, on 
the other hand, was too tired to 
lift an axe. He let the timber 
stand on his land to this day. 
Now all his sons and daughters 
are prosperous, and when he 


wants a trip to Europe he only 
has to cut two or three trees. 
He cut one for his eldest grandson 
recently, and we all went down to 
the station to see it go—£170 
cash they paid him, for just the 
one tree ! 
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What is the use of toiling ? 
Still, the Hardworks have had 
a stroke of luck recently—they 
grubbed out the roots of some 
stumps that were left on their 
land and got quite a good price 
for them. Even roots will veneer. 

But we are off the highway. 
Sticking closer to the track we 
pass next a large, ugly building, 
which is Our Dance Hall. The 
site of it caused the bitterest feud 
between the two ends of the road. 
When They won, and built the 
thing up Their way, by means of 
Sports, Raffles, and plain Begging, 
We, at Our end, scornfully refused 
to set foot in it. We did, in fact, 
by the hand of one of our younger 
no-goods, throw a brick through 
the window of it on the Opening 
Gala Night. But this being con- 
demned by the better element 
down Our end, as Going Rather 
Too Far, a meeting of Concilia- 
tion was held, very poorly attended, 
and it was agreed that Our end 
should have the tennis-court. (But 
cunning They—a Dance Hall does 
not have to be chipped and weeded.) 
Still, the tennis club thrives spas- 
modically, and peace prevails— 
one of Us even plays the drum 
in Their dance orchestra. 

Now you come to the corn farms, 
and when we say corn we mean 
maize. It is just drying now, 
straw - coloured stalks standing 
higher than you, each side of the 
road. Do not be alarmed if you 
hear shots fired: corn farmers 
are out scaring crows and parrots 
and cockatoos. 

Mrs Brown spends most of the 
day hunting cockatoos out of her 
corn; but still, your car will 
probably scare up a great flight 
of them, or green flashing parrots 
with red underwings—a lovely 
sight, if it is not your corn. 
The other day, Mrs Brown says, 
s 
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she drove off a whole mob of 
cockies. All flew away except 
one, which walked down the row 


towards her, remarking, ‘ You 
B. B. B.”” Quite taken aback, she 
was, till she realised it was an 


escaped tame one. 

Bert Brown has a great idea. 
Instead of putting poison baits 
for bandicoots and kangaroo rats 
that steal the corn at night, he 
will go one better than the rest of 
us. He has made benzene box- 
traps to catch them alive, and will 
sell them to the racing greyhound 
trainers, who are offering several 
shillings a head for them. The 
traps are supposed to slam shut 
when the animal takes the bait— 
but no luck so far. Old Thomsen 
says the reason is obvious: rats 
hunt in couples, and one holds 
the door open while the other 
takes the bait out. I do not 
know. Maybe this is a Bowyang, 
but I never argue since I lost my 
money betting against the tree- 
climbing kangaroo. Well, would 
you have believed there was such 
an animal? But they caught one 
and took its photo, and mine, 
sitting on a log side by side, 
someone holding it by the tail, 
down behind the log, though— 
they are not tame. 

After the corn farms you drive 
through forest country, useful only 
for cutting sleepers and fence- 
posts—yellow stringy-bark, blood- 
wood, iron-bark—to English eyes 
they all seem excellent timbers, 
sometimes beautifully grained— 
but the walnut merchants despise 
them. You get the rough part 
of the road now, thanks to neigh- 
bour Thomsen’s bullocks. If you 
meet his team they will have to 
get off the road for you. Re- 
markable it is to see him only 
hold his whip over his head and 
sing out, and the leaders obediently 
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turn off the track. I never kney 
bullocks had so much sense. 

We got to know a bullock team 
pretty well when we had it clear. 
ing some corn land for us; the 
driver, too, who was twenty-one, 
and had never worn boots. How 
he could tramp through the bindies, 
‘which are covered with burrs like 
three-cornered drawing-pins, was 
@ mystery. Each bullock knows 
its own place in the team, and will 
not be yoked up elsewhere. He 
had the yokes lying on the ground 
where they were taken off the 
previous night, and used to call 
each pair by name till they were 
all in. 

A new bullock is broken in by 
being left yoked to an old stager 
all the time, day and night. There 
was a pair like this in our team, 
and one night they slipped on the 
bank of the creek and looked like 
drowning. The driver went in, 
risking getting tangled up with 
them, dived, and got them un- 
yoked. He never would have 
admitted it, but he was really 
fond of those bullocks. He worried 
because he knew they were out of 
date, and he would be wise to 
sell them to the butcher and get a 
tractor instead; but—well, Dad 
gave him the leaders and the polers 
when he left school, and the rest 
he had broken in himself, Smoky 
and Roanie and Bluey and all of 
them; they are more than just 
beef to him. Contrary to the usual 
tradition, this driver never swore 
or shouted—he spoke quietly to 
them always. 

One time, he told us, they did 
him a good turn. He was putting 
the chain round a big log, it 
slipped, they were impatient to 
pull. Just as he put his hand 
through the chain to fix it the 
bullocks took one small step for- 
ward, and there he was with the 
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chain pulled tight round his wrist. 
He did not say how he felt— 
whether he imagined the tons of 
log taking off his hand, and what 
he would do all the rest of his 
life; he said he sang out to them 
to stand, and then to back, and 
after a little while they did back 
and slacked the chain. He said 
they are good bullocks; a tractor 
would not have done that. 

But hurry along the road. That 
sort of crater in the red dirt this 
side of the gully marks the spot 
where the ambulance got bogged, 
taking a lady to keep a date with 
a Stork. Only for Mr Perman’s 
big timber truck hauling them out 
they would be there yet. The two 
hours’ delay upset that Stork’s 
calculations, and the baby was 
born some miles this side of town, 
the driver afterwards complaining 
bitterly to his committee that this 
was exceeding his duties, and if 
it happened again he would resign. 
But it has, and he has not. 

Our own Mr Bulgie had a similar 
experience. The ambulance being 
out on another case, he was 
borrowed, with his utility truck, 
to drive another mother to hos- 
pital in a hurry. When it seemed 
probable that they would not 
arrive in time, Mr Bulgie stopped 
at a homestead near the road, 
and quite losing his head, rushed 
up the garden path shouting, 
“IT want a woman!” They 
thought he was mad, and locked 
the doors. He banged on the 
doors yelling, “‘I have a consign- 
ment case in the car!” and they 


shouted back that it must be a 


mistake, 
anything. 

By the time the misunderstand- 
ing had been straightened up, of 
course the lady of the house was 
on the job, and all went well; 
but equally, of course, the joke 


they had not ordered 
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on Mr Bulgie has lasted us all a 
good long while. The place where 
this happened is much farther 
along the Herberton road; it has 
just cropped up here irrelevantly 
as roadside conversation. The 
homestead deserves description. It 
is a tin-miner’s place. When I 
first saw it there was just the 
bag humpy—corn bags sewed to- 
gether made the walls. More iron 
was added. It increased to several 
rooms and verandah; then sawn 
timber walls and a little garden 
enclosed. Now it is quite a 
house, with a timber floor and 
all, and even a chimney; and 
the garden paths are fitted with 
trellises of choko vines and passion- 
fruit, and paved with the white 
stone that comes out of the upper 
levels of tin mines, very neat. It 
must be satisfactory to a woman 
to work up to all these improve- 
ments, but I wonder how many 
times, in how many different 
wildernesses, Mrs Miner has done 
it before? This little home will 
be wilderness again if the tin 
cuts out. 

Keep going, we are nearly home. 
Our gate is one of those you cannot 
miss, but everyone does. The 
only way to locate it is to go on 
till you come to a yellow house 
within sight of the road, which 
is not mine, so turn back, and my 
gate: is the last you went past. 
And do not forget to shut it or 
the neighbour’s cows will get into 
my Italian tenant’s corn—and 
the family Italiano will be down 
here to protest; papa in bush- 
English and the dialect of Milano, 
which is not at all the same as 
the little pink book in which I 
study such helpful phrases as 
“The students have placed the 
Professor’s three letters in en- 
velopes.”” Mamma can only pan- 
tomime—in her little pink book 
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she has not got beyond ‘“‘ Good 
morning.” But Mary and Isaiah, 
who have been to school for a 
term, will supply all the words 
necessary, and more—really, really, 
Mary, those words are not gentile 
for a young girl to use. In 
fact, we have already had one 
crisis over them; our Man who 
Works came down from the barn 
to demand, indignantly, that I 
translate into pink-book Italian 
this sentence: “If a man used 
that word to me, Mary, I would 
knock him down.” But the pink 
book proving inadequate, he could 
only throw corn-cobs at her. 

Safely past the Italian home- 
stead, which is built of corrugated 
iron and promises; another gate 
to shut, then over the famous 
bridge, with cries of admiration ; 
now you come to another of our 
innovations, the motor grid. Some- 
what precariously constructed of 
cast-off boiler-pipes from Mr Per- 
man’s mill, it saves you having 
to stop and get out to open a gate, 
of course; but most people stop 
and get out to see if the thing is 
safe to cross, anyway. It is. If 
Messrs Cash & Bookit’s delivery 
truck can get over it every second 
Tuesday, you ought to be all 
right. 

Here are seven tall blue-gums, 
growing all in a heap, their white- 
patterned trunks only a few feet 
apart—a perfect place for little 
boys to play “I’m a goanna, and 
Peter can’t find me.” That 
must be why I allow them to 
stand, although neighbour Chopper 
has told me time and again I 
could get as much as fifteen 
shillings each for them. 

Well, there’s the house, right 
ahead. You can stop at the front 
gate, if you like, and walk cere- 
moniously up the front path, if 
the bees will let you. I never 
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thought, when I arranged my 
ten hives back to the wind, 
that they would be front doors 
to the path, and visitors un. 
welcomed during working hours, 
(Remember the time the Bank 
Manager got stung on the neck ?) 
Wiser visitors follow the track 
past the kitchen door, outside 
the fence. Then a mud-piemaker 
rushes in to announce dramatically 
“A Man !” and I, absentmindedly 
wiping cake-mixture into my hair, 
reply, “ What colour?” and am 
answered literally, ‘‘ A white man, 
in a blue sit-down car!” 

That’s grand; we only have 
utility trucks around here, hybrids 
with the front seats of a car and 
the wooden box-back that will 
carry uncomfortable passengers, 
drums of benzene, or the nine 
Tamworth suckers we bought 
from neighbour’s piggery. A sedan 
car—that usually means either 
Man About Insurance, or worse, 
Come about the Outstanding 
Account. I welcome you in, 
and calculate whether lunch will 
go round if I add a junket to 
the menu. 

And you will say, I am very 
much out of the world here, am 
I not? But by local standards, 
I am right on the trade routes. 
Only six miles from railway, a 
train every day, mail daily, and 
stores delivered once a fortnight. 
Bread twice a week —this is 
luxurious living. My mother-in- 
law lives forty miles from a 
once-weekly train; my _ sister- 
in-law, and baby, another thirty 
miles beyond that, and no tele- 
phone. If the baby comes out 
in a rash, she rides thirty miles, 
on a horse she broke in herself, 
to consult Mamma. 

Well, do I make you see at 
all the sort of people we are? 


Rough and tough—and _neigh- 
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bourly. Rough as bags, we some- 
times say; but also, like bags, 
useful. (Tablelanders can do any- 


thing with bags and _ benzene 
tins.) We live right down to 
it, on corn, or cows, timber, or 
tin. To scratch out a living we 
are flat out like a lizard drinking. 
Always we are close enough to 
accidents of every kind—snakes, 
buckjumpers, the log that slips 
off the jack—to make us hard- 
speaking, joking of death—and, 
at the same time, kind and 
quick to help in other people’s 
emergencies. 

As when Nellie Bulgie, who 
is not quite right in the head, 
wandered away and got bushed, 
just at searifying time; and we 
all, old and young, and “ haven’t 
been on a horse these fifteen 
years,” as a matter of course 
rode looking for her for five 
days—while the weeds got irrepar- 
ably ahead of our corn. And 
after she was found, complained 
disgustedly that she was not 
worth the wreck of a good crop... . 

When we gather we talk first 
of rain, the few inches more or 
less that make all the difference. 
We grumble at our various Pools 
and Boards, the Council, and the 
Banks, the last especially. We are 
mostly Into the Banks, some 
more than others. Even when 
we get a bit ahead we lack comfort 
and culture. We have an easier 
ladder of opportunity than in 
England; we can carry our 
swag up to the Tableland—or 


. jump the rattler—and start corn- 


picking at eightpence a bag, and 
a bandage for our sore thumb ; 
we can get from the cow-yard 
to share-farming, to a farm of 
our own; or from sleeper-cutting 
to instalments on second-hand 
timber truck. But it is all a 
struggle, hard work, and few 
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amusements ; no nonsense about 
appearances, no extra charge for 
a well-finished piece of work— 
near enough is good enough, and 
we can tack an extra room on 
to the house in a coupla days, 
bush timber, sheets of iron— 
we build without architects; and 
the white ants are on our tracks 
always. 

What concern of yours are 
we? An _ excellent emigrating 
place for the better class of 
evacuated slum children? Yes, 
that is a good idea; at least 
they will have sunshine and work 
easily obtained, and a far better 
chance of rising above their begin- 
nings. But we have plenty of 
starters from scratch; what we 
need most is a class of spare- 
timers, people with a little money 
and leisure interests; you your- 
selves, Mr and Mrs Moderate- 
Means and family, A. Pension, 
Esq., and the Misses Inheritance. 

Not one at a time, for then 
you would be miserably lonely, 
with no one for fifty miles around 
speaking your language of books 
and music, hobbies and hand- 
crafts. But in a mob, as we 
would say—a group, a settlement, 
to you. What can we offer you ? 
A wonderful climate—imagine, Mrs 
M., hardly one Monday in the 
year when the washing will not 
dry ; but not too much sunshine, 
at this height we have always 
cool evenings, cold nights, a week 
of frost each year. Apples and 
plums will grow, as well as oranges, 
passion-fruit, pawpaws, guavas.... 

You can build a house as good 
as anyone’s for £400, and have 
a bush-house of orchids and rare 
ferns underneath it for no extra, 
because we build on high blocks. 
If you like a farm, you can have 
a Portion, about 300 acres, with 
cattle and corn crop, pigs, fowls. 
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Right now you could buy 68 
acres and a good house, three 
cows, two draught-horses, twelve 
acres cultivation, close to metal 
road and railway siding, all for 
£250—and back of the house a 
payable tin mine thrown in! 
That is in today’s newspaper ; 
I know the place—the owner has 
had troubles and got too far Into 
the Bank, at last. 

But I picture fifteen adjoining 
Portions, close to mine, all taken 
up by families with more margin 
of money. What a good time 
we could have! Why, they would 
build us a school of our own; 
and in playtime our children can 
ride, and swim in the big water- 
hole, and picnic outbush. Tell 
Dad a good sort of a horse, fit 
for hunting at home, costs around 
ten pounds; a just-a-horse, four 
pounds; of course, if he likes to 
go in for breeding draught-horses 
the price goes up to twenty-five 
pounds—a profitable side-line. But 
if he need not work, there is 
excellent duck-shooting down the 
creek, whistlers, wood- and water- 
ducks; and there is something 
attractive about the big blank 
spaces on our map, the larger 
creeks surveyed by marked trees, 
but the intervening spaces left 
empty—only one small square 
tantalisingly marked, ‘‘ Mount 
Ruby, Iron Deposit Area.” There 
might well be gold in them thar 
hills; we only know it is all 
rough country, no use to a cattle- 
man. If you find a wolfram show, 
you can get any number of good 
miners to work it for you. Most 
of our prospecting is done by 
men with only three or four 
weeks’ tucker money—if they do 
not strike tin before their stake 
cuts out, well, it’s their bad luck ; 
that’s why there are so many 
unfinished shafts on the Deep 
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Lead. Maybe another few feet 
down would have made a fortune. 

For Mrs M-M. the change 
would not be all jam at first; 
she would have to work harder 
than at home and give more 
time to the details of housework. 
Believe me, there is just as much 
happiness in this way of life: 
I have tried both. If you do 
the work yourself, you do not 
worry and complain over the 
way the servants do it—or do not 
do it. But you would be in a 
position to employ a gardener— 
unheard-of luxury; he would 
supply the vegetables, while you 
grew English flowers round the 
house ; you can get a good cook- 
housekeeper, and a girl to help, 
black if you like, and a dear little 
black boy to chop wood—then 
you will have all your time free 
to write poetry, if you wish. 
You will have time to play with 
the children, and perhaps you 
will agree with me that this is 
better for them and for you than 
leaving them in charge of Nurse. 

And in your spare time you 
can visit around. I imagine the 
community having a bridge club, 
a dramatic society, musical even- 
ings, arts and crafts, photography. 
There are so many interests we 
might enjoy, if only there were 
enough of us without the com- 
pulsion of earning a living. Those 
orchids I was telling you about, 
and all the bush wildflowers ; 
experiments with drugs and dyes, 
the blacks speak of them, but 
no one has time to waste; the 
blacks themselves, their language 
and customs ; caves with drawings 
on the walls. Good works, too; 
merely to have spare afternoons 
to go to distant homes and talk 
and cheer up lonely people, would 
be kindness. Buying farm produce 
is at the same time feeding yourself 
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well and giving the toilers a 
chance to make pin-money. We 
really need people who eat cream 
on their porridge, who employ 
unnecessary help and pay for 
unusual fruit, and send for 
plumbers, carpenters, dressmakers, 
nurses. 

I had a trained nurse here 
for a few months once, the first 
ever —to bring up ex-baby all 
Truby - Kingly while I went to 
collect Little Brother; the neigh- 
bours all came to condole, because 
Boy must be Very Sick, the only 
possible reason for a nurse. 
Funny; but they all stayed to 
consult her about little ailments 
and weaknesses; we finished up 
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by holding quite a clinic, and she 
diagnosed an early Pink’s Disease 
and got the poor little chap sent to 
hospital ; he is as good as new now. 

Yes, you would benefit us as 
well as yourselves by coming 
here in good large numbers. We 
could live by taking in your 
washing; and you would find a 
life free from a thousand petty 
town worries, all the bother of 
class distinctions and keeping up 
appearances. You would be Big 
Frogs in our little pond—and 
your children, nice sunburnt, inde- 
pendent, capable little kangaroos ; 
there is nothing to stop them 
being Members of Parliament, if 
they like. 
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SICK HEART RIVER. 
BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Part I.—continued. 


LEITHEN disembarked on a hot 
morning from the Quebec steamer 
which served the north shore of 
the St Lawrence. Chateau-Gaillard 
was like any other pulp-town—a 
new pier with mighty derricks, the 
tall white cylinders of the pulp- 
mill, a big brick office, and a 
cluster of clapboard shacks which 
badly needed painting. The place 
at the moment had a stagnant 
air; for the old cutting limits had 
been exhausted and the supply 
of pulp-wood from a new area 
was still being organised. A 
stream came in beyond the pier, 
and the background was steep 
scrub-clad hills cleft by a wedge- 
like valley, beyond which rose 
distant blue lines of mountain. 

For the first mile or two the 
road up the valley was a hard, 
metalled highway. Leithen had 
not often felt feebler in body or 
more active in mind. Thoreau 
had been a favourite author of his 
youth, and he had picked up a 
copy in New York and had read 
it on the boat. Two passages 
stuck in his memory. One was 
from ‘ Walden ’— 


“Tf you stand right fronting 
and face to face to a fact, you 
will see the sun glimmer on 
both its surfaces, as if it were 
a cimiter, and feel its sweet 
edge dividing you through the 
heart and marrow, and so you 
will happily conclude your mortal 
career. Be it life or death we 
crave only reality. If we are 
really dying, let us hear the 
rattle in our throat and feel the 


cold in the extremities; if we 
are alive, let us go about our 
business.”’ 


The other was only a sentence— 


“The cost of a thing is the 
amount of what I will call life 
which is required to be exchanged 
for it.” 


How valuable was that thing 
for which he was bartering all 
that remained to him of life? 
At first Blenkiron’s story had been 
no more than a peg on which to 
hang a private determination, an 
excuse, partly to himself and 
partly to the world, for a defiant 
finish to his career. The task 
fulfilled the conditions he wanted 
—activity for the mind and a 
final activity for the body. Francis 
Galliard was a disembodied ghost, 
@ mere premise in an argument. 

But now—Felicity had taken 
shape as a human being. There 
was an extraordinary appeal in 
her mute gallantry, her silent, 
self-contained fortitude. Barbara 
Clanroyden could not under any 
circumstances be pathetic; her 
airy grace was immune from the 
attacks of fate; she might bend, 
but she would never break. But 
her sister offered an exposed front 
to fortune. She was too hungry 
for life, too avid of experience, 
too venturesome, and, more, she 
had set herself the task of mould- 
ing her husband to her ambitions. 
No woman, least of all his wife, 
would attempt to mould Sandy 
Clanroyden. . . . And the gods had 
given her tough material—not a 
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docile piece of American manhood, 
but something exotic and unpre- 
dictable, something for which she 
had acquired a desperate affection, 
but of which she had only a dim 
understanding. 

As for Francis, that shadow, too, 
was taking form. Leithen now 
had a picture of him in his mind, 
but it was not that of the portrait 
in the hall of the Park Avenue 
apartment. Oddly enough it was 
of an older man, with a rough 
yellow beard. His eyes were 
different too, wilder, less assured, 
less benevolent. He told himself 
that he had reconstructed the 
physical appearance to match his 
conception of the character. For 
he had arrived at a provisional 
assessment of the man... . The 
chains of race and tradition are 
ill to undo, and Galliard, in his 
brilliant advance to success, had 
loosened, not broken them. Some- 
thing had happened to tighten 
them again. The pull of an older 
world had jerked him out of his 
niche. But how ? And whither ? 


The valley above the township 
was an ugly sight. The hillsides 
had been lumbered out and only 
scrub was left, and the chutes 
where the logs had been brought 
down were already tawny with 
young brushwood. In the bottom 
was a dam, which had stretched 
well up the slopes, for the lower 
scrub was bleached and muddied 
with water. But the sluices had 
been opened and the dam had 


“shrunk to a few hundred yards 


in width, leaving the near hillsides 
a hideous waste of slime, the colour 
of a slag-heap. The place was 
like the environs of a town in the 
English Black Country. 

Suddenly he was haunted by 
a recollection, a shadow at the 
back of his mind. The outline 
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of the hills was familiar. Looking 
back he realised that he had seen 
before the bluff which cut the 
view of the St Lawrence into a 
wedge of blue water. He had 
forgotten the details of that 
journey thirty. years ago when 
he had tramped down from the 
mountains, but it must have 
been in this neighbourhood. There 
was @ navvy on some job by the 
roadside, and he stopped the car 
and spoke to him. 

The man shook his head. “Tm 
a newcomer here. There’s a guy 
up there, a Frenchie—maybe he’d 
tell you.” 

Johnny Frizel went up the track 
in the bush to where a countryman 
was cutting stakes. He came back 
and reported. 

“He says that before the dam 
was made there was a fine little 
river down there. The Claire- 
fontaine was the name of it.” 

Leithen’s memory woke into 
vivid life. This valley had been 
his road down-country long ago. 
He remembered its loveliness when 
Chateau-Gaillard had been innocent 
of pulp-mills and no more than a 
hamlet of painted houses and a 
white church. There had been 
a strip of green meadow-land by 
the waterside grazed by old- 
fashioned French cattle, and the 
stream had swept through it in 
deep pools and glittering shallows, 
while above it pine and birch had 
climbed in virgin beauty to the 
crests. Now all the loveliness 
had been butchered to enable 
some shoddy newspaper to debauch 
the public soul. He had only seen 
the place once long ago at the 
close of a blue autumn day, but 
the desecration beat on his mind 
like a blow. What had become of 
the little Clairefontaine farm at 
the river-head, and that delicate 
place on the height of land which 
had of late been haunting him ?... 
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He felt a curious nervousness, and 
it brought on a fit of coughing. 

At the end of the dam the road 
climbed the left side of the valley 
through patches of spruce and a 
burnt-out area of blackened stumps. 
A ridge separated it from the 
stream, and when it turned again 
to the water’s edge the character 
of the valley had changed. The 
Clairefontaine rumbled in a deep 
gorge, and as the aged Ford 
wheezed its way up the dusty 
roads, Chateau-Gaillard and _ its 
ugliness were shut off and Leithen 
found himself in a sanctuary of 
the hills. He could not link up 
the place with his memory of 
thirty years ago, when he had 
descended it on foot in the gold 
and scarlet of autumn. Then it 
had been a pathway to the outer 
world; now it was the entry 
into a secret and strange land. 
There was no colour in the scene, 
except the hard blue of the sky. 
The hot noon had closed down 
like a lid on an oppressive, dull- 
green waste which offered no 
welcome. 

His mind was full of Francis 
Galliard. Once this had been 
the seigniory of his family, running 
back from the tide-water some 
scores of miles into the wilderness. 
He felt the man here more vividly 
than ever before, but he could 
not affiliate him with the lands- 
cape, except that he also was a 
mystery. ... 

Why had his wife and his 
friends in New York been so 
oddly supine in looking for him ? 
They had waited, and left it for 
a stranger to take on the job. 
Fear of publicity, of course, in 
that over-public world. But was 
that the only reason? Was there 
not also fear of Galliard? He 
was not of their world, and they 
admired and loved him, but un- 
comprehendingly. Even Felicity 
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What did they fear? That they 
might wreck a subtle mechanism 
by a too heavy hand ? They 
were all sensitive people and 
highly intelligent, and they would 
not have walked so delicately 
without a cause. Only now, 
when he was entering the cradle 
of Galliard’s race, did he realise 
how intricate was the task to 
which he had set himself. And 
one to be performed against time. 
He remembered young Ravelston’s 
words. There was a time limit 
for Francis Galliard, as there was 
one for Edward Leithen. 

The valley mounted by steps, 
each one marked by the thunder 
of a cataract in the gorge. 
Presently they rose above the 
woods, and came out on a stretch 
of open upland, where the stream 
flowed among patches of crops 
and meadows of hay. Now his 
memory was clearer, for he 
remembered this place in exact 
detail. There was the farm of 
Clairefontaine, with its shingled 
penthouse roof, its white-painted 
front, its tall weather-beaten barn, 
its jumble of decrepit outhouses. 
There was the little church of 
the parish, the usual white box, 
with a tin-coated spire now shining 
like silver in the sun, and beside 
it a hump-backed presbytery. And 
there was something beyond of 
which the memory was even 
sharper. For the valley seemed 
to come to an end, the wooded 
ranges closed in on it, but there 
was a crack through which the 
stream must flow from some 
distant upland. He knew what 
lay beyond that nick which was 
like the back-sight of a rifle. 

**'We won’t stop here,” he told 
Johnny, who handled the Ford 
like an artist. ‘Go on as far as 
the road will take us.” 

It did not take them far. They 
bumped among stumps and roots 
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over what was now a mere cart 
track, but at the beginning of 
the cleft the track died away into 
a woodland trail. They got out, 
and Leithen led the way up the 
Clairefontaine. There was some- 
thing tonic in the air which gave 
him a temporary vigour, and he 
was surprised that he could climb 
the steep path without too great 
discomfort. When they rested 
on a mossy rock by the stream 
he found that he ate his sand- 
wiches with some appetite. But 
after that it was heavy going ; for 
there was the inevitable waterfall 
to surmount, and, weary and 
panting, he came out into the 
ultimate meadow of the Claire- 
fontaine, which was fixed so clearly 
in his recollection. 

It was a cup in the hills, floored 
not with wild hay but with short 
crisp pasture like an English 


down. From its sides descended 
the rivulets which made the Claire- 
fontaine, and in the heart of it 
was a pool fringed with flags, so 


clear that through its six-foot 
depth the little stir in the sand 
could be seen where the water 
bubbled up from below. The 
place was so green and gracious 
that all sense of the wilds was 
lost, and it seemed like a garden 
in a long-settled land, a garden 
made centuries ago by the very 
good and the very wise. 

But it was a watch-tower as 
well as a sanctuary. To the 
south the hills opened to show 
La Fleuve, the great river of 
Canada, like a pool of colourless 
‘light. North were higher mountains 
which seemed to draw together 
with a purpose, huddling to shep- 
herd the streams towards a new 
goal. They were sending the 
waters not to the familiar St 
Lawrence, but to untrodden Arctic 
wastes. That was the magic of 
the place. It was a frontier 
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between the desert and the sown. 
To Leithen it was something more. 
He felt again the spell which had 
captured him here in his distant 
youth. It was the _ border-line 
between the prosaic world, where 
things went by rule and rote 
and were all fitted to the human 
seale, and the world as God first 
made it out of chaos, which had 
no care for humanity. 

He stretched himself full length 
on the turf, his eyes feasted on 
the mystery of the northern hills. 
Almost he had a sense of physical 
well-being, for his breath was less 
troublesome. Then Johnny Frizel 
came into the picture, placidly 
smoking an old black pipe. He 
fitted in well, and Leithen began 
to reflect on his companion, who 
had docilely, at the order of his 
superiors, flown over half Canada 
to join him. 

Johnny was a small man, about 
five feet six, with broad shoulders 
and sturdy bandy legs. He wore 
an old pair of khaki breeches and 
a lumberman’s laced boots, but 
the rest of his garb was conven- 
tional ; for he had put on his best 
clothes, not knowing what his 
duties might be. He had a round 
bullet head covered with black 
hair cut very short, and his ears 
stuck out like the handles of a 
pitcher. His Indian mother showed 
in his even, brown colouring, and 
his father in his mild, meditative 
blue eyes. So far Leithen had 
searcely realised him, except to 
admire his speech, which was a 
wonderful blend of the dialect of 
the outlands, the slang of America, 
and literary idioms, for Johnny 
was @ great reader—all spoken 
in the voice of a Scots shepherd 
and with a broad Scots accent. 
When the war broke out Johnny 
had been in the Labrador and 
his brother Lew on the lower 
Mackenzie, and both, as soon as 
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they got the news, had made a 
bee-line for France and the front. 
They had been notable snipers 
in the Canadian Corps, as the 
notches on the butts of their 
service rifles witnessed. 

“You have been lent to me, 
Johnny,” Leithen said. ‘‘ Seconded 
for special service, as we used to 
say in the army. I had better tell 
you our job.” Briefly he sketched 
the story of Francis Galliard. 

“This is the place where he 
was brought up,” he said. ‘‘ My 
notion is that he’s in Canada now. 
T think he is with your brother— 
at any rate, I know that he was 
making inquiries about him in the 
early spring. You haven’t heard 
from your brother lately ?” 

“Not since Christmas. Lew 
never troubles to put me wise 
about his doings. He may be 
anywhere on God’s earth.” 

“We want to find out if we 
can, from old Galliard at the farm 
and the priest, if the young Galliard 
has been here. Or your brother. 


If my guess is right they won’t 
be very willing to speak, but with 
luck they may give themselves 
away. If the young Galliard has 
been here it gives us a bit of a 


clue. They are a hospitable lot, 
so I propose that we quarter 
ourselves on them for the night 
to have the chance of a talk. You 
can put up at the farm, and I 
daresay I can get a shake-down 
at the presbytery.” 

Johnny nodded approval. His 
blue eyes dwelt searchingly on 
Leithen’s thin face, from which 
the flush of bodily exercise had 
gone, leaving a grey pallor. 

They retraced their steps when 
the sun had sunk behind the hills, 
and the evening glow was begin- 
ning, soft as the bloom on a peach. 
The Ford was turned, and rumbled 
down the valley until it was 
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parked in the presbytery yard, 
The priest, Father Paradis, came 
out to greet them, a tall, lean 
old man much bent in the shoulders 
who, like all the Quebec clergy, 
wore the cassock. He had been 
gardening and his lumberjack’s 


. boots were coated with soil. 


To Leithen’s relief Father Paradis 
spoke the French of France ; for, 
though Canadian born, he had 
been trained in a seminary at 
Beauvais. 

“But of a surety,” he cried. 
“You shall sleep here, monsieur, 
and share my supper. I have a 
guest-room, though it is as small 
as the Prophet’s Chamber of the 
Scriptures.” 

He would have Johnny stay 
also. 

“No doubt Augustin can lodge 
Monsieur Frizel, but I fear he 
will have rough quarters.” 

Leithen’s kit was left at the 
presbytery and he and Johnny 
walked to the farm to pay their 
respects to the squire of Claire- 
fontaine. He had ascertained that 
this Augustin Gaillard, to whom the 
farm had descended, was an uncle 
of Francis. The priest had given 
him a rapid sketch of the family 
history. The mother had died in 
bearing Francis ; the father a year 
after Francis had left for the 
States. There had been an elder 
brother, Paul, who two years ago 
had disappeared into the north, 
leaving his uncle from Chateau- 
Gaillard in his place. There were 
also two sisters, who were Grey 
Nuns serving somewhere in the 
west—the priest did not . know 
where. 

Augustin Gaillard was a man 
of perhaps sixty years, with a 
wisp of grey beard and a moist 
wandering eye. Everything about 
him bespoke the drunkard. His 
loud-patterned shirt had a ragged 
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eollar and sleeves, his waistcoat 
was discoloured with the dribbling 
of food, his trousers had holes at 
the knees, and his bare feet were 
shod with bottes-sauvages. There 
was nothing in his features to 
suggest the good breeding which 
Leithen had noted in the picture 
of Francis. The house, which 
was more spacious than the 
ordinary farm, was in a condition 
of extreme dirt and_ disorder. 
Somewhere in the background 
Leithen had a glimpse of an 
ancient crone who was doubtless 
the housekeeper. 

But Augustin had the fine 
manners of his race. He placed 
his dwelling and all that was in 
it at their disposal. He pressed 
Leithen to remove himself from 
the presbytery. 

“The good father,” he said, 
“has but a poor table. He will 
give you nothing to drink but 
cold water.” 

Leaving Johnny deep in con- 
verse in the habitant patois, Leithen 
went back in the dusk to the 
presbytery. He was feeling acutely 
the frailty of his body, as he was 
apt to do at nightfall. Had he 
chosen a different course he would 
be going back to delicate invalid 
food, to a soft chair and a cool 
bed; now he must make shift 
with coarse fare and the hard 
pallet of the guest-room. He 
wondered for a moment if he had 
not been every kind of fool. 

But no sick-nurse could have 
been more attentive than Father 
. -Paradis. He had killed and cooked 
a chicken with his own hands. For 
supper there was soup and the 
iowl, and coffee made by one who 
had learned the art in France. 
The little room was lit by a 
paraffin lamp, the smell of which 
brought back to Leithen far-away 
days in a Scots shooting-box. The 
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old man saw his guest’s weakness, 
and after the meal he put a pillow 
in his chair and made him rest 
his legs on a stool. 

“T see you are not in good 
health, monsieur,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you travel to restore yourself ? 
The air of these hills is well 
reputed.” 

“Partly. And partly in hope 
of finding a friend. I am an 
Englishman, as you see, and am 
a stranger in Canada, though I 
have visited it once before. On 
that occasion I came to hunt, 
but my hunting days are over.” 

Father Paradis screwed up his 
old eyes. 

““At home you were perhaps a 
professor ?”” 

“T have been a lawyer—and 
also a Member of our Parliament, 
but my working days are past 
and I would make my soul.” 

“You are wise. You are then 
in retreat ? You are not, I think, 
of the Faith ?” 

Leithen smiled. “I have my 
faith to find, and perhaps I have 
little time in which to find it.” 

“There is little time for any of 
us,” said the old man. He looked 
at Leithen with eyes long ex- 
perienced in life, and shook his 
head sadly. 

“IT spoke of a friend,” said 
Leithen. “‘Have you had many 
visitors this summer ? ” 

““Few come here nowadays. A 
pedlar or two, and a drover in 
the fall for the farm cattle. There 
is no logging, for our woods are 
bare. People used to come up 
from Chateau-Gaillard on holiday, 
but Chateau-Gaillard is for the 
moment stagnant. Except for 
you and Monsieur Frizel it is 
weeks since I have seen a 
stranger.” 

“Had you 
New York 


no visitor from 
perhaps in May? A 
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man of the name of Francis 
Galliard ?” 

Leithen, from long practice in 
cross-examination, was accustomed 
to read faces. He saw the priest’s 
eyes suddenly go blank as if a 
shutter had been drawn over 
them, and his mouth tighten. 

“No man of that name has 
visited us,” he said. 

“Perhaps he did not give that 
name. The man I mean is still 
young,” and he described the 
figure as he had seen it in the 
New York portrait. “He is a 
kinsman, I think, of the folk at 
the farm.” 

Father Paradis shook his head. 

**'No, there has been no Francis 
Galliard here.” 

But there was that in the old 
man’s eyes which informed Leithen 
that he was not telling all he knew, 
and also that no cross-examination 
would elicit more. His face had 
the stony secrecy of the con- 
fessional. 

“Well, I must look elsewhere,”’ 
Leithen said cheerfully. ‘‘ Tell me 
of the people at the farm. I 
understand they are one of the 
oldest families in Canada.” 

Father Paradis’s face lightened. 

**Most ancient, but now, alas! 
pitifully decayed. The father was 
a good man, and a true son of 
the Church, but his farm failed, 
for he had little worldly wisdom. 
As for Augustin, he is, as you see, 
a drunkard. The son Paul was 
a gallant young man, but he was 
not happy on this soil. He was 
@ wanderer, as his race was in 
the old days.” 

* Wasn’t there a second son ? ”’ 

“Yes, but he left us long ago. 
He forsook his home and. his 
faith. Let us not speak of him, 
for he is forgotten.” 

“Tell me about Paul.” 

“You must know, 


monsieur, 
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that once the Gaillards were g 
stirring race. They fought with 
Frontenac against the Iroquois, 
and very fiercely against the 
English. Then, when peace came, 
they exercised their hardihood in 
distant ventures. Many of the 
house travelled far into the west 
and the north, and few of them 
returned. There was one, Aristide, 
who searched for the lost British 
sailor Frankolin—how do you call 
him ?—and won fame. And only 
the other day there was Paul’s 
uncle—also an Aristide—who found 
a@ new road to the Arctic shores 
and discovered a great river. Its 
name should be the Gaillard, but 
they tell me that the maps have 
the Indian word, the Ghost.” 

Leithen, who had a passion for 
studying maps, remembered the 
river which flowed from north of 
the Thelon in the least known 
corner of Canada. 

“Is that where Paul went?” 
he asked. 

“That is what we think. He 
was restless ever after his father 
died. He would go off for months 
to guide parties of hunters—even 
down to the Labrador, and in his 
dreams he had always his uncle 
Aristide. He was assured he was 
still alive and that if he went to 
the Ghost River he would find 
him. So one day he summons the 
other uncle, the worthless one, 
and bids him take over the farm 
of Clairefontaine.” 

“You have heard nothing of 
him since ?”’ 

“Not a word has come. Why 
should it? He has no care for 
Clairefontaine. . . . Now, monsieur, 
it is imperative that you go to 
bed, for you are very weary. I 
will conduct you to the Prophet's 
Chamber.”’ 

Leithen was in the habit of 
falling asleep at once—it was now 
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his one bodily comfort—but this 
night he lay long awake. He 
thought that he had read himself 
into the soul of Francis Galliard, 
a summary and provisional read- 
ing, but enough to give him a 
starting point. He was convinced 
beyond doubt that he had come 
to Clairefontaine in the spring. 
He could not mistake the slight 
hesitation in the speech of Father 
Paradis, the tremor of the eyelids, 
the twitch of the mouth before 
it set-—he had seen these things 
too often in the courts to be 
wrong. The priest had not lied, 
but he had equivocated, and had 
he been pressed would have taken 
refuge in obstinate silence. Francis 
had been here, and had enjoined 
secrecy on the priest, and no doubt 
on old Augustin. He was on a 
private errand and wanted to shut 
out the world. 

He could picture the sequence 
of events. The man, out of tune 
with his environment, had fallen 
into the clutches of the past. He 
had come to Chateau-Gaillard and 
seen the ravaged valley—ravaged 
by himself and his associates— 
and thereby a bitter penitence had 
been awakened. His purpose now 
was to make his peace with the 
past—with his family, his birth- 
place, and his religion. No doubt 
he had confessed himself to the 
priest. Perhaps he had gone, as 
Leithen had gone, to the secret 
meadow at the river-head, and, 
looking to the north, had had 
boyish memories and ambitions 
‘awakened. It was his business— 
so Leithen read his thoughts—to 
make restitution, to appease his 
offended household gods. He must 
shake off the bonds of an alien 
civilisation, and, like his uncle 
and his brother and a hundred 
Gaillards of old, worship at the 
altar of the northern wilds. 
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Leithen fell. asleep with so 
clear a picture in his mind 
that he might have been reading 
in black and white Francis’s 
confession. 


“We return to Quebec,” he 
told Johnny next morning. “ But 
first I want to go up the stream 
again.” 

The mountain meadow haunted 
his imagination. There, the after- 
noon before, he had had the first 
hour of bodily comfort he had 
known for months. The place, 
too, inspired him. It seemed to 
stiffen his purpose and to quicken 
his fancy. 

Once again he lay on the warm 
turf beside the spring looking 
beyond the near forested hills to 
the blue dimness of the far 
mountains. It was that halcyon 
moment of the late Canadian 
summer when there are no flies, 
and even the mid-day is cool and 
scented, and the first hints of 
bright colour are stealing into the 
woods. 

“I didn’t get a great deal out 
of the old man,” said Johnny. 
*“He kept me up till three in the 
morning listenin’ to his stuff. He 
was soused when he began, and 
well pickled before he left off, but 
he was never lit up—the liquor 
isn’t brewed that could light up 
that old carcase. I guess he’s 
got a grouse against the whole 
world. But I found out one 
thing. Brother Lew has been 
here this year.” 

Leithen sat up. 
know ?” 

“Why, he asked me if I was 
any relation to another man of 
my name—a fellow with half a 
thumb on his left hand and a 
scar above his right eyebrow. 
That’s Lew to the life, for he got 


“How do you 
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a bit chawed up at Vimy. When 
I asked him more about the chap 
he felt he had said too much and 
shut up like a clam. But that 
means that Lew has been here 
all right, and that Augustin saw 
him ; for to my certain knowledge 
Lew was never before east of 
Quebec, and yon old perisher has 
never stirred out of this valley. 
So I guess that Lew and your pal 
were here, for Lew wouldn’t have 
come on his own.” 

Leithen reflected for a moment. 

“Was Lew ever at the Ghost 
River ?” he asked. ‘‘I mean the 
river half-way between Coronation 
Gulf and the top of Hudson’s 
Bay.” 

“Never heard of it. Nope. 
I’m pretty sure brother Lew was 
never within a thousand miles of 
it. It is na his bailliewick.” 

“Well, I fancy he’s there now.... 
You and I are setting out for the 
Ghost River.” 


Leithen spent two weary days 
in Montreal, mostly at the tele- 
phone, a business which in London 
he had always left to Cruddock or 
his clerk. He knew that the North- 
land was one vast whispering 
gallery, and that it was easier to 
track a man there than in the 
settled countries, so he hoped to 
get news by setting the machine 
of the R.C.M.P. to work. There 
was telephoning and telegraphing 
far and wide, but no result. No 
such travellers as Galliard and Lew 
Frizel had as yet been reported 
north of the railways. One thing 
he did ascertain. The two men 
had not flown to the Ghost River. 
That was the evidence of the Air 
Force and the private aeroplane 
companies. Leithen decided that 
this was what he had expected. 
If Galliard was on a mission of 
penitence he would travel as his 
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uncle Aristide and his _ brother 
Paul had travelled—by canoe and 
trail. If he had started early in 
May he should just about have 
reached the Arctic shores. 

The next task was to get a 
machine for himself. He hired 
an aeroplane from Air-Canada, a 
Baird-Sverisk of a recent pattern, 
and was lucky enough to get one 
of the best of the northern flyers, 
Job Teviot, for his pilot, and one 
Murchison as his mechanic. The 
contract was for a month, but 
with provision for an indefinite 
extension. All this meant bringing 
in his bankers and cabling home, 
and the influence of Ravelston’s 
had to be sought to complete 
the business. The barometer at 
Montreal stood above 100°, and 
there were times before he and 
Johnny took off when he thought 
that his next move would be to 
a hospital. 

He felt stronger when they 
reached Winnipeg, and next day, 
flying over the network of the 
Manitoba lakes, he found that he 
drew breath more easily. He had 
flown little before, and the eleva- 
tion at first made him feel very 
sleepy. This passed, and, since 
there was no demand for activity, 
his mind turned in on itself. He 
felt like some disembodied creature, 
for already he seemed to have shed 
all ordinary interests. Aforetime 
on his travels and his holidays he 
had been acutely interested in 
what he saw and heard, and part 
of his success at the Bar had been 
due to the wide range of knowledge 
thus acquired. But now he had 
no thoughts except for the job 
on hand. He had meant deliber- 
ately to concentrate on it, in 
order to shut out fruitless medita- 
tions on his own case; but he 
found that this concentration had 
come about automatically. He 
simply was not concerned about 
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other things. In New York he 
had listened to well-informed talk 
about politics and business and 
books, and it had woke no response 
in his mind. Here in Canada he 
did not care a jot about the 
present or future of a great 
British Dominion. The Canadian 
papers he glanced at were full of 
the perilous situation in Europe— 
any week there might be war. 
The news meant nothing to him, 
though a little while ago it would 
have sent him home by the next 
boat. The world had narrowed 
itself to Francis Galliard and the 
frail human creature that was 
following him. 

By-and-by it was the latter 
that crowded in on his thoughts. 
Since he had nothing to do except 
watch a slowly moving landscape 
and the cloud shadows on lake 
and forest, he began to reflect 
on the atom, Edward Leithen, 


now hurrying above the world. 
The memory of Felicity kept 


returning—the sudden anguish in 
her eyes, her cry, “I love him! 
I love him!”—and he realised 
how lonely his life had been. No 
woman had ever felt like that 
about him; he had never felt 
like that about any woman. Was 
it loss or gain? Gain, he told 
himself, since he implicated no one 
in his calamity. But had he not 
led a starved life? <A misfit like 
Galliard had succeeded in gaining 
something which he, with all his 
social adaptability, had missed. 
He found himself in a mood 
-almost of regret. He had made 
a niche for himself in the world, 
but it had been a chilly niche. 
With a start he awoke to the 
fact that he was very near the 
edge of self-pity, a thing forbidden. 

In a blue windless twilight they 
descended for the night at a new 
mining centre on the Dog-Rib 
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River. Johnny pitched a tent 
and cooked supper, while the 
pilot and the mechanic found 
quarters with other pilots who ran 
the daily air service to the south. 
There was a plague of black flies 
and mosquitoes, but Leithen was 
too tired to be troubled by them, 
and he had eight hours of heavy 
unrefreshing sleep. 

When he stood outside the tent 
next morning, looking over a 
shining lake and a turbulent river, 
he had a moment of sharp regret. 
How often he had stood like this 
on a lake shore—in Scotland, in 
Norway, in Canada long ago—and 
watched the world heave itself 
out of night into dawn! Like 
this—but how unlike! Then he 
had been exhilarated with the 
prospect of a day’s sport, tingling 
from his cold plunge, ravenous as 
a hawk for breakfast, the blood 
brisk in his veins and every 
muscle in trim. Now he could 
face only a finger of bacon and a 
half-cup of tea, and he was weary 
before the day had begun. 

“There’s plenty here knows 
Lew,” Johnny reported. ‘“‘ They 
haven’t come this way. If they’re 
at the Ghost River my guess is 
that they’ve gone by the Planchette 
and The Old Man Falls.” 

They crossed Great Slave Lake 
and all morning flew over those 
plains miscalled the Barrens, which, 
seen from above, are a delicate lace- 
work of lakes and streams, criss- 
crossed by ridges of bald rock and 
banks of gravel, and with now and 
then in a hollow a patch of forest. 
They made camp early at the 
bend of a river, which Johnny 
called the Little Fish, for Murchison 
had some work to do on the engine. 
While Leithen rested by the fire 
Job went fishing and brought back 
three brace of Arctic char. He 
announced that there was another 
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camp round the next bend—a white 
man in a canoe with two Crees— 
a sight in that lonely place as 
unexpected as the great auk. 
Somewhat refreshed by his supper, 
Leithen in the long-lighted even- 
ing walked up-stream to see his 
neighbour. 

He found a middle-aged Ameri- 
can cleaning a brace of ptarmigan 
which he had shot, and doing it 
most expertly. He was a tall 
man, in breeches, puttees and a 
faded yellow shirt, and Leithen 
took him for an ordinary trapper 
or prospector until he heard him 
speak. 

“IT saw you land,” the stranger 
said. “I was coming round 
presently to pass the time of day. 
Apart from my own outfit you’re 
the first man Ive seen for a 
month.” 

He prepared a bed of hot ashes, 
and with the help of rifle rods 
set the birds to roast. Then he 
straightened himself, filled a pipe, 
and had a look at Leithen. 

“Tm an American,” he said. 
“New York.” 

Leithen nodded. He had already 
detected the unmistakable metro- 
politan pitch of the voice. 

“You're English. Haven’t I 
seen you before? I used to be 
a good deal in London. . . . Hold 
on @ minute. I’ve got it. Ive 
heard you speak in the British 
Parliament. That would be in...” 
And he mentioned a year. 

“Very likely,” said Leithen. “I 
was in Parliament then. I was 
Attorney-General.” 

“You don’t say. Well, we’re 
birds of the same flock. I’m a 
corporation lawyer. My name’s 
Taverner. Yours—wait a minute 
—is Leven.” 

** Leithen,” the other corrected. 

““OQdd we should meet here in 
about the wildest spot in North 
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America. It’s easy enough to 
come by air, like you, but Matthew 
and Mark and I have taken 
two blessed months canoeing and 
portaging from railhead, and it 
will take us about the same time 
to get back.” 

**Can corporation lawyers with 
you take four months’ holiday ? ” 

Mr ‘Taverner’s serious face 
relaxed in a smile. 

“Not usually. But I had to 
quit or smash. No, I wasn’t 
sick. I was just tired of the dam’ 
racket. I had to get away from 
the noise. The United States is 
getting to be a mighty noisy 
country.” 

The cry of a loon broke the 
stillness ; otherwise there was no 
sound but the gurgle of the river 
and the grunting of one of the 
Indians as he cleaned a gun. 

“You get silence here,” said 
Leithen. 

“I don’t mean physical noise 
so much. The bustle in New 
York don’t worry me more than 
a little. I mean noise in our 
minds. You can’t get peace to 
think nowadays.” He broke off. 
“You here for the same cause ?” 

“Partly,” said Leithen. ‘“ But 
principally to meet a friend.” 

“I hope you'll hit him off. It’s 
a biggish country for an assigna- 
tion. But you don’t need an 
excuse for cutting loose and coming 
here. I pretend to come to fish 
and hunt, but I only fish and 
shoot for the pot. I’m no sort of 
sportsman. I’m just a poor devil 
that’s been born in the wrong 
century. There’s quite a lot of 
folk like me. You’d be surprised 
how many of us slip off here now 
and then to get a little quiet. I 
don’t mean the hearty, husky 
sort of fellow who goes into the 
woods in a fancy mackinaw and 
spends his time there drinking 
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whisky and playing poker. I 
mean quiet citizens like myself 
who’ve simply got to breathe 
fresh air and get the din out of 
their ears. Canada is becoming 
to some of us like a medieval 
monastery to which we can retreat 
when things get past bearing.” 

Taverner, having been without 
white society for so long, seemed 
to enjoy unburdening himself. 

“Tm saying nothing against 
my country. I know it’s the 
greatest on earth. But my God! 
I hate the mood it has fallen into. 
It seems to me there isn’t one 
section of society that hasn’t got 
some kind of jitters—big business, 
little business, politicians, news- 
paper men, even the college pro- 
fessors. We can’t talk except too 
loud. We’re bitten by the exhibi- 
tionist bug. We're boosters and 
high-powered salesmen and propa- 
gandists, and yet we don’t know 
what we want to propagand, for 
we haven’t got any kind of common 
creed. All we ask is that a thing 
should be colourful and confident 
and noisy. Our national industry 
is really the movies. We’re one 
big movie show. And just as in 
the movies we worship languishing 
Wops and little blonde girls out 
of the gutter, so we pick the same 
bogus deities in other walks of 
life. You remember Emerson 
speaks about some nations as 
having guano in their destiny. 
Well, I sometimes think that we 
have got celluloid in ours.” 

There was that in Leithen’s 
- face which made Taverner pause 
and laugh. 

“Forgive my rigmarole,”’ he 
said. “It’s a relief to get one’s 
peeves off the chest, and I reckon 
I'm safe with you. You see, I 
come of New England stock, and 
I don’t fit in too well with these 
times.” 
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** Do you know a man called Gal- 
liard ?”’ Leithen asked. ‘ Francis 
Galliard—a partner in Ravel- 
ston’s ?” 

“A little. He’s a friend of 
Bronson Jane, and Bronson’s my 
cousin. Funny you should men- 
tion him, because if I had to choose 
a fellow that fitted in perfectly to 
the modern machine I should pick 
Galliard. He enjoys all that riles 
me. He’s French, and that maybe 
explains it. I’ve too much of the 
Puritan in my blood. You came 
through New York, I suppose. 
Did you see Galliard ? How is he ? 
I’ve always had a liking for him.” 

“No. He was out of town.” 

Leithen got up to go. The 
long after-glow in the west was 
fading, and the heavens were 
taking on the shadowy violet 
which is all the northern summer 
darkness. 

“When do you plan to end your 
trip?’ Taverner asked as he 
shook hands. 

“I don’t know. I’ve no plans. 
I’ve been ill, as you see, and it 
will depend on my health.” 

“This will set you up, never 
fear. I was a sick man three 
years ago and I came back from 
Great Bear Lake champing like a 
prize-fighter. But take my advice 
and don’t put off your return too 
late. It don’t do to be trapped 
up here in winter. The North 
can be a darned cruel place.” 


Late next afternoon they reached 
Ghost River delta, striking in upon 
it at an angle from the south-west. 
The clear skies had gone, and the 
‘ceiling’ was not more than a 


thousand feet. Low hills rimmed 
the eastern side, but they were 
cloaked in a light fog, and the 
delta seemed to have no limits, 
but to be an immeasurable abscess 
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of decay. Leithen had never 
imagined such an abomination of 
desolation. It was utterly silent, 
and the only colours were sickly 
greens and drabs. At first sight 
he thought he was looking down 
on a bit of provincial Surrey, 
broad tarmac roads lined with 
asphalt footpaths, and behind the 
trim hedges smooth suburban lawns. 
It took a little time to realise that 
the highways were channels of 
thick mud, and the lawns bottom- 
less quagmires. He was now well 
inside the Circle, and had expected 
from the Arctic something cold, 
hard and bleak, but also clean 
and tonic. Instead he found a 
horrid lushness—an infinity of 
mire and coarse vegetation, and 
a superfluity of obscene insect 
life. The place was one huge 
muskeg. It was like the no-man’s- 
land between the trenches in the 
war —a colossal no - man’s - land 
created in some campaign of 
demons, pitted and pocked with 
shell- holes from some infernal 
artillery. 

They skirted the delta and came 
down at its western horn on the 
edge of the sea. Here there was 
no mist, and he could look far 
into the North over still waters 
eerily lit by the thin pale evening 
sunlight. It was like no ocean 
he had ever seen, for it seemed to 
be without form or reason. The 
tide licked the shore without 
purpose. It was simply water 
filling a void, a treacherous deathly 
waste, pale like a snake’s belly, a 
thing beyond humanity and beyond 
time. Delta and sea looked as if 
here the Demiurge had let His 
creative vigour slacken and. ebb 
into nothingness. He had wearied 
of the world which He had made 
and left this end of it to ancient 
Chaos. 

Leithen scarcely tasted supper, 






and fell asleep in a stupor of 
depression. Already it seemed he 
was beginning to know death. 

Next morning the scene had 
changed, and to his surprise he 
felt a lightening of both mind 
and body. Sky and sea were 
colourless, mere bowls of light. 
There seemed to be no tides, only 
a gentle ripple on the grey sand. 
Very far out there were blue 
gleams which he took to be ice. 
The sun was warm, but the body 
of the air was cold, and it had in 
it a tonic quality which seemed to 
make his breathing easier. He 
remembered hearing that there 
were no germs in the Arctic, that 
the place was a great sanatorium, 
but that did not concern one 
whose trouble was organic decay. 
Still he was grateful for a 
momentary comfort, and he found 
that he wanted to stretch his legs. 
He walked to the highest point 
of land at the end of a little 
promontory. 

It was a place like a Hebridean 
cape. The peaty soil was matted 
with berries, though a foot or 
two beneath was eternal ice. The 
breeding season was over and the 
migration not begun, so there 
was no bird life on the shore; 
the wild-fowl were all in the 
swamps of the delta. The dead 
level of land and sea made the 
arc of sky seem immense, the 
‘intense inane’ of Shelley’s poem. 
The slight recovery of bodily 
vigour quickened his imagination. 
This was a world not built on the 
human scale, a world made without 
thought of mankind, a_ world 
colourless and formless, but also 
timeless: a kind of eternity. It 
would be a good place to die in, 
he thought ; for already the cling- 
ing ties of life were loosened, and 
death would mean little since life 
had ceased. 
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To his surprise he saw a small 
schooner anchored at the edge of 
a sandbank, a startling thing in 
that empty place. Johnny had 
joined him, and they went down 
to inspect it. An Eskimo family 
was on board, merry, upstanding 
people from far distant Gordon’s 
Land. The skipper was one 
Andersen, the son of a Danish 
whaling captain and an Eskimo 
mother, and he spoke good English. 
He had been to Herschell Island 
to lay in stores, and was now on 
his way home after a_ difficult 
passage through the ice of the 
Western Arctic. The schooner 
was as clean as a new pin, and the 
instruments as well kept as on a 
man-o’-war. It had come in for 
fresh water, and Job was able to 
get from it a few tins of gasolene, 
for it was a long hop to the next 
fuelling stage. The visit to the 
Andersens altered Leithen’s mood. 
Here was a snug life being lived 
in what had seemed a place of 
death. It switched his interest 
back to his task. 

Presently he found what he 
had come to seek. On the way 
to the tent they came on an 
Eskimo cemetery. Once there 
had been a settlement here which 
years ago had been abandoned. 
There were half a dozen Eskimo 
graves, with skulls and bones 
showing through chinks in the 
piles of stone, and in one there 
was a complete skeleton stretched 
as if on a pyre. There was some- 
thing more. At a little distance 


_ in a sheltered hollow were two 


crosses of driftwood. One was 
bent and weathered with the 
inscription, done with a hot iron, 
almost obliterated, but it was 
possible to read ....TID.. 
GAIL...D. There was a date 
too blurred to decipher. The 
other cross was new and it had 
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not suffered the storms of more 
than a couple of winters. On it 
one could read clearly PAUL 
LOUIS GATLLARD and a date 
eighteen months back. 

To Leithen there was an intoler- 
able pathos about the two crosses. 
They told so much, and yet they 
told nothing. How had Aristide 
died? Had Paul found him 
alive? How had Paul died? 
Who had put up the memorials ? 
There was a grim drama here at 
which he could not even guess. 
But the one question that mattered 
to him was—Had Francis seen 
these crosses ? 

Johnny, who had been peering 
at the later monument, answered 
that question. 

** Brother Lew has been here,” 
he said. 

He pointed to a little St Andrew’s 
Cross freshly carved with a knife 
just below Paul’s name. Its ends 
were funnily splayed out. 

*'That’s Lew’s mark,” he said. 
“You might say it’s a family 
mark. Long ago when Dad was 
working for the Bay there was 
a breed of Indians along the 
Liard, some sort of Slaveys, that 
had got into their heads that they 
were kind of Scots, and every St 
Andrew’s Day they would bring 
Dad a present of a big St Andrew’s 
Cross, very nicely carved, which 
he stuck above the door like a 
horse-shoe. So we all got into 
the way of using that cross as 
our trade-mark, especially Lew, 
who’s mighty particular. Ive 
seen him carve it on a slab to 
stick above a dog’s grave, and 
when he writes a letter he puts 
it in somewhere. So whenever 
you see it you can reckon Lew’s 
ahead of you.” 

“They can’t be long gone,” 
said Leithen. 

“Tve been figuring that out, 
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and I guess they might have 
gone a week ago—maybe ten 
days. Lew’s pretty handy with 
a canoe. What puzzles me is 
where they’ve gone, and how. 
There’s no place hereaways to 
get supplies, and it’s a good month’s 
journey to the nearest post. Maybe 
they shot caribou and smoked 
’em. I tell you what, if your pal’s 
got money to burn, what about 
him hirin’ a plane to meet ’em 
here and pick ’em up? If that’s 
their game it won’t be easy to 
hit their trail. There’s only one 
thing I’m pretty sure of, and that 
is they didn’t go home. If we 
fossick about we'll maybe find 
out more.” 

Johnny’s forecast was right ; for 
that afternoon they heard a shot 
a mile off, and, going out to 
inquire, found an Eskimo hunter. 
At the sight of them the man 
fled, and Johnny had some trouble 
rounding him up. When halted 
he stood like a sullen child, a 
true son of the Elder Ice; for he 
had a tattooed face and a bone 
stuck through his upper lip. Prob 
ably he had never seen a white 
man before. He had been hunting 
caribou before they migrated south 
from the shore, and had a pile of 
skins and high-smelling meat to 
show for his labours. He stub- 
bornly refused to accompany them 
back to the tent, so Leithen left 
him with Johnny, who could 
make some shape at the speech 
of the central Arctic. 

When Johnny came back 
Andersen and the schooner had 
sailed, and Ghost River had 
returned to its ancient solitude. 

** Lew’s been here right enough,” 
he said. “ He and his boss and 
a couple of Indians came in two 
canoes eleven days back—at least 
I reckoned eleven days as well 
as I could from yon Eskimo’s 





talk. Two days later a plane 
arrived for them. The Eskimo 
has never seen a horse or an 
automobile, but he knows ll 
about aeroplanes. They handed 
over the canoes and what was 
left of the stores to the Indians, 
and shaped a course pretty well 
due west. They’ve gotten the 
start of us by a week or maybe 
more.” 

That night after supper Johnny 
spoke for the first time at some 
length. 

““T’ve been trying to figure this 
out,” he said, “and here’s what 
I make of it. Mr Galliard comes 
here and sees the graves of his 
brother and uncle. So far, so 
good. From what you tell me 
that’s not goin’ to content him. 
He wants to do somethin’ of his 
own on the same line by way 
of squarin’ his conscience. What's 
he likely to do? Now, let’s see 
just where brother Lew comes in. 
I must put you wise about Lew.” 

Johnny removed his pipe from 
his mouth. 

*“'He’s a wee bit mad,” he said 
solemnly. ‘“ He’s a great man— 
the cutest hunter and trapper 
and guide between Alaska and 
Mexico, and the finest shot on 
this continent. But he’s also 
mad—batty—loony—anything you 
like that’s out of the usual. It’s a 
special kind of madness, for in 
most things you won't find a 
sounder guy. Him and me was 
buck privates in the war until 
they made a sharpshooter of him, 
and you wouldn’t hit a _ better 
behaved soldier than old Lew. I 
was a good deal in trouble, but 
Lew never. He has just the one 
crazy spot in him, and it reminds 
me of them Gaillards you talk 
about. It’s a kind of craziness 
you’re apt to find in us Northerners. 
There’s a bit of country he wants 
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to explore, and the thought of 
it comes between him and his 
sleep and his grub. Say, did you 
ever hear of the Sick Heart 
River ?” 

Leithen shook his head. 

“You would if you'd been 
raised in the North. It’s a fancy 
place that old-timers dream about. 
Where is it? Well, that’s not 
easy to say. You’ve heard maybe 
of the South Nahanni that comes 
in the north bank of the Liard 
about a hundred miles west of 
Fort Simpson? Dad had a post 
up the Liard and I was born 
there, and when I was a kid 
there was a great talk about the 
South Nahanni. There’s a mighty 
big waterfall on it, so you can’t 
make it a canoe trip. Some said 
the valley was full of gold, and 
some said that it was as hot as 
hell owing to warm springs, and 
everybody acknowledged that there 
was more game there to the 
square mile than anywhere else in 
America. It had a wicked name, 


too, for at least a dozen folk went 


in and never came out. Some 
said that was because of bad 
Indians, but that was punk, for 
there ain’t no Indians in the 
valley. Our Indians said it was 
the home of devils, which sounds 
more reasonable.” 

Johnny stopped to relight his 
pipe, and for a few minutes smoked 
meditatively. 

“Do you get to the Sick Heart 
by the South Nahanni ?” Leithen 
asked. 

“No, you don’t. Lew’s been 
. call over the South Nahanni, and, 
barring the biggest grizzlies on 
earth and no end of sheep and 
goat and elk and caribou, he 
found nothing. Except the Sick 
Heart. He saw it from the top 
of a mountain, and it sort of laid 
a charm on him. He said that 
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first of all you had snow mountains 
bigger than any he had ever seen, 
and then ice-fields like prairies, 
and then forests of tall trees, the 
same as you get on the coast. 
And then in the valley bottom, 
grass meadows and an elegant 
river. A Hare Indian that was 
with him gave him the name— 
the Sick Heart, called after an 
old-time chief that got homesick 
for the place and pined away. 
Lew had a try at getting into it 
and found it no good—there was 
precipices thousands of feet that 
end. But he come away with the 
Sick Heart firm in his mind, and 
he ain’t going to forget it.” 

“Which watershed is it on?” 
Leithen asked. 

“'That’s what no man knows. 
Not on the South Nahanni’s. 
And you can’t get into it from 
the Yukon side, by the Pelly or 
the Peel, or the Ross or the Mac- 
millan—Lew tried ’em all. So 
it looks as if it didn’t flow that 
way. The last time I heard him 
talk about it he was kind of 
thinking that the best route was 
up from the Mackenzie, the way 
the Hare Indians go for their 
mountain hunting. There’s a river 
there called the Big Hare. He 
thought that might be the road.” 

*“Do you think he’s gone there 
now ?” 

“IT don’t think, but I suspicion. 
See here, mister. Lew’s a strong 
character and mighty set on what 
he wants. He’s also a bit mad, 
and mad folks have persuasive 
ways with them. He finds this 
Galliard man keen to get into the 
wilds, and the natural thing is 
that he persuades him to go to 
his particular wilds, which he 
hasn’t had out of his mind for 
ten years.” 

** T think you’re probably right,” 
said Leithen. ‘“‘ We will make a 
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east by way of the Sick Heart. 
What’s the jumping-off ground ?” 

“Fort Bannerman on the Mac- 
kenzie,” said Johnny. “ Right, 
we'll start tomorrow morning. We 
can send back the "planes from 
there and collect an outfit. We'll 
want canoes and a couple of Hares 
as guides.” 

And then he fell silent and 
stared into the fire. Now and 
then he took a covert glance at 
Leithen. At last he spoke a 
little shyly. 

*You’re a sick man, I reckon. 
I can’t help noticin’ it, though 
you don’t make a fuss about it. 
If Lew’s on the Sick Heart and 
we follow him there it'll be a 
rough passage, and likely we'll 
have to go into camp for the 
winter. I’m wonderin’ can you 
stand it ? There ain’t no medical 
comforts in the Mackenzie 
mountains.” 

Leithen smiled. ‘It doesn’t 
matter whether I stand it or not. 
You’re right. I’m a sick man. 
Indeed, I'm a dying man. The 


doctors in England did not give 
me more than a year to live, 


and that was weeks ago. But I 
want to find Galliard and send 
him home, and after that it doesn’t 
matter what happens to me.” 

“Is Galliard your best pal ?” 

“TI scarcely know him. But 
I have taken on the job to please 
a friend, and I must make a 
success of it. I want to die on 
my feet, if you see what I 
mean.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“TI get you. I’m mighty sorry, 
but I get you. ... Once I had 
a retriever bitch, the best hunting 
dog I ever knew, and her and me 
had some great times on the hills. 
She could track a beast all day, 
and minded a blizzard no more 
than a spring shower. Well, she 
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got something mortally wrong 
with her innards, and was dying 
all right. One morning I missed 
her from her bed beside the 
stove, and an Indian told me 
he’d seen her dragging herself 
up through the woods in the 
snow. I followed her trail and 
found her dead just above the 
tree -line, the place she’d been 
happiest in when she was well. 
She wanted to die on her feet, 
I reckon that’s the best way for 
men and hounds.” 


For three days Leithen was in 
abject misery. They had no 
receiver in their ’plane and there- 
fore no means of getting weather 
reports, and when they took off 
next morning the only change 
was an increased chill in the air. 
By mid-day they had run into fog, 
and, since in that area Job was 
uncertain of his compass, they 
went north again to the Arctic 
coast, and followed it to the 
Coppermine. Here it began to 
blow from the north, and in a 
series of rain-storms they passed 
the Dismal Lakes and came to 
the shore of the Great Bear Lake. 
Job had intended to pass the 
night at the Mines, but there was 
no going farther that evening in 
the mist and drizzle. 

Next day they struggled to the 
Mines with just enough gasolene. 
Leithen looked so ill that the 
kindly manager would have put 
him to bed, but he insisted on 
restarting in the afternoon. They 
had a difficult take-off from the 
yeasty lake—Job insisted on their 
getting into their life-jackets ; for 
he said that the betting was that 
in three minutes they would be 
in the water. The lake was safely 
crossed, but Job failed to hit off 
the outlet of the Great Bear River, 
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and with the low ‘ceiling’ he 
feared to try a compass course 
to the Mackenzie because of the 
Franklin Mountains. It was mid- 
night before they struck the outlet 
and they had another wretched 
bivouac in the rain. 

After that things went better. 
The weather returned to bright sun, 
clear skies, and a gentle wind from 
the north-east. Presently they 
were above the Mackenzie, and 
far in the west they saw the 
jumble of dark ridges which were 
the foothills of the Mackenzie 
Mountains. In the afternoon the 
hills came closer to the river, 
and on the left bank appeared a 
cluster of little white shacks with 


the red flag of the Hudson’s Bay 
flying from a post. 

** Fort Bannerman,” said Johnny 
as they circled down. “ That’s the 
Big Hare, and somewhere at the 
back of it is the Sick Heart. 
Mighty rough country.” 

The inhabitants of the fort were 
grouped at the mud-bank where 
they went ashore—the Hudson’s 
Bay postmaster, two Oblate 
Brothers, a fur trader, a trapper 
in for supplies, and several Indians. 
The trapper waved a hand to 
Johnny. 

** Hullo, boy!” he said. “‘ How 
goes it? Lew’s been here. He 
lit out for the mountains ten 
days ago.” 


(Z'o be continued.) 








THEIR limited bunker space pre- 
vents them from competing with 
their big sisters, the ocean-going 
freighters ; otherwise, small as they 
are, they would not be deterred 
by the worst the seven seas could 
do. If wide ocean can give worse 
weather than the British coastwise 
waters do, I, for one, have still to 
find it. 

Small and handy, and pre- 
eminently seaworthy, these little 
ships, which are not much to look 
at but good ’uns to go, ply their 
trade in seas which today are in- 
finitely more full of devastating, 
spiteful dangers than any others 
between 90 north and 90 south. 
They were built to relieve the 
congested railways, and to bring 
down monopolistic freight charges ; 
and having got into the habit of 
working, they simply cannot leave 
off—come hell or high-water ! 

Few measure over a thousand 
tons; many could be stowed 
away on the average deep sea 
_freighter’s main-hatch without 
being overmuch in the way. Ocean 
giants often use these same narrow 
waters—at voyage start and voyage 
end ; but for blessed months they 
find the comparative security of 
wide seas, harmless, save for occa- 
sional lurking and far-cruising 
U-boats, or the almost legendary 
surface raiders. The deep-water 
man sighs relief when his ship 
clears from the vicinity of that 
hostile two thousand mile coast-line, 
which serves as taking-off place 
for submarines, minelayers—aerial 
or marine, E-boats, a very occa- 
sional destroyer, and waspish 
swarms of murderous aircraft: all 
sworn to relentless war against 
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seaborne trade. He takes his first 
bath, without dread of being blown 
sky-high in a condition of nudity. 
He leaves his bridge, and thinks 
pleasantly of flying-fish weather 
and of sunny ports where war is 
only a news item. 

Your coastwise man finds no 
such surcease. He is in the hellish 
danger zone during all his working 
life; for being ‘in soundings’ 
means that he is a target for the 
enemy’s venom, since it is by his 
dogged effrontery in refusing to 
admit defeat that Hitler is rebuffed 
when his dreams grow most fan- 
tastic. 

Having sailed with coastwise 
men in peace—and delighted in 
them—and having worked with 
them in that minor war of 1914-18, 
before Satan’s worst torments 
were unloosed on a long-suffering 
world, I thought I should like to 
see for myself how my one-time 
shipmates stood up to present 
ordeals. So many news bulletins 
had been delivered, mentioning— 
not airily, but almost as an after- 
thought—that this convoy or that 
had been assailed from the air 
and from the sea and from under 
the sea, that I knew the staunch 
old breed was in no wise emascu- 
lated. But what I wanted to 
know was the human reaction to 
the incessant threats of extermina- 
tion, how this generation of salty 
manhood viewed such _ circum- 
stances as even their fathers, my 
shipmates, had never imagined. 

So I went to a north country 
port—quite far north. Once on 
a peaceful time, a line of smart 
little passenger craft plied north 
and south through the uncertain 
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North Sea latitudes; miniature 
ocean greyhounds, these ships 
were, with the precision of the 
Cunard in their table arrangements, 
and yet a happy-go-lucky careless- 
ness that was refreshing. If any- 
thing interesting loomed in sight, 
shorewards or seawards, the watch- 
keeper thought nothing of altering 
course to give passengers a more 
intimate view. Gay little ships 
they were, thronged by real sea- 
lovers, who preferred thirty-six 
hours afloat to eight in a stuffy 
express train. 

They still ply, but shorn of 
their trimmings they look stark, 
gaunt, almost stripped for action. 
As it happened, one, a dingy Cin- 
derella of the Line, was due to sail 
on the tide. 

“* By all means,” said the skipper, 
in reply to my inquiry for a pas- 
sage, ““but you must sign a wee 
paper absolvin’ the owners from 
all liability. Are you sane, these 
days ?” 

I explained the one or two 
reasons why I, an erstwhile fighting 
seaman, was now dry-docked, and 
he cooed his sympathy. 

“The cook’s a blindie too,” he 
confided. ‘‘He’s our machine- 
gunner, and a good one. He says 
instinct’s better than sight in 
dealin’ wi’ a Heinkel.” 

This ship—one day her name 
shall be immortalised—measured 
perhaps six hundred tons. She 
was a coal-burner, and she was 
grimy and bedraggled beyond belief. 
Men were too busy to paint and 

“spruce her; to say nothing of the 
present war-time price of paint 
and cleaning gear. You never, 
the skipper explained, quite knew 
where you were these times; the 
best you could do was to keep 
going according to schedule and 
the directions of the Convoy Com- 
modore, who worked in close 
harmony with his flock and under- 
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stood the problems of the Merchant 
Navy better than some of his 
kind. 

Meantime: had I brought my 
life-saving waistcoat? I said I 


trusted to the ship’s ready-for-use 
equipment. We strolled round the 
dishevelled decks, and I felt his 
without words being 


protests 
spoken. 

**Yon’s a bonny wee gun aft,” 
he admitted. ‘‘We bagged one 
of their E-boats last trip.” He 
might as simply have exhibited a 
cod-hook and said they had caught 
a twenty-five pounder. 

Seldom a trip passed without, 
he told me, some nasty demon- 
stration of ultra- Nazi venom. 
‘** Bombers, mostly,” was his suc- 
cinct comment. ‘ They’re lousy 
devils. One shot my _ brother 
when he was swimming, but a 
Spitfire paid him for that, ay, 
inside ten minutes. If I could 
meet yon pilot I'd give him the 
best drink in this ship ! ” 

I studied this little common 
coaster’s crew with considerable 
care. Elderly men in the main, 
they were—grim men, yet it was 
not the corroding grimness of fear 
that informed them; it was the 
grimness of hope—hope that Jerry 
would for once be sporting enough 
to come within useful range and 
let them have a smack—just one. 

“The young ’uns are Navy- 
Navy,” the skipper grunted. 
‘** They wanted excitement ! Mine- 
sweeping, mostly, boom watching, 
and the like. A wheen o’ these lads 
were in shore jobs or fishin’, but 
when the young ’uns answered the 
call these just stepped aboard as if 
they’d only been ashore for soap 
and matches.” 

So, as it turned out, my ship- 
mates were my contemporaries of 
the Great War; men, all of them, 
with ribbons of service in drifters, 
Q-ships, and the other mosquito 











craft which formed a defensive 
necklace around our hard-pressed 
shores. These men knew what an 
enemy without bowels of com- 
passion can do. He had few sur- 
prises for them. 

*“Not one of them’s been late 
aboard since it started,’ admitted 
the skipper. “Most have gone 
T-T. at that—in case liquor spoils 
their aim.” 

Then I scanned his charts, 
which he never used to notice in 
peace, since he knew the North 
Sea—every sandbank, shoal, tide- 
rip, and willy-waw—rather better 
than a mother knows the linea- 
ments of her first-born. 

“It’s a graveyard,” he deplored, 
indicating suggestive crosses. Each 
one represented a sunken or 
stranded ship that was a menace 
to safe navigation. ‘“‘ You’ve to 
pick your way in and out, like it 
was quadrilles! Heart-breakin’— 
some fine ships at that.’’ Then he 
quite dispassionately requested the 
Almighty to damn Hitler and his 
works to seventeen places of 
decimals. 

The little ship’s bleached funnel 
was like a colander for perfora- 
tions. Machine-gun bullets and 
bomb fragments accounted for the 
majority of her wounds, but one 
group was caused by shrapnel 
from a U-boat’s deck gun. She 
had certain new plates in her 
bow, the old ones blown into 
tangled scrap when she hit a 
magnetic mine soon after those 
diabolical engines were first 
sprinkled. Her hatch coamings 
were misshapen, as if kicked at 
the corners by a Titan, and in one 
way and another the battered 
fabric looked ready for the scrap- 

heap. But her engines were excel- 
lent and her heart was sound. 

She was loaded to capacity with 
the produce of the north country— 
rare, valuable stuff, most of it; 
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not so much for Southern con. 
sumption as for trans-shipment to 
the export traders. There was, 
for instance, enough vintage w hisky 
to float a cruiser, to be borne acrogs 
the Western Ocean for translation 
into invaluable U.S. currency, 
There were other commodities, 
which it were better not to list, 
in case these lines come under 
enemy eyes. 

** We aim to land it all,” said the 
skipper. “ It eases the railways a 
lot, and they’ve work enough and 
to spare, what with troops and the 
like.” He did not recognise him- 
self as a hero: he was a workman 
performing a task. 

The salt of the North Sea was 
in his blood, and had been in that 
blood for a thousand years. His 
men were of the same kidney, 
seamen to the core; afraid of 
nothing, and as willing to take 
that battered hulk through hell’s 
fires as ever their ancestors had 
been to tweak Boney by the tail. 

We sailed. There was little 
formality ; there were no send- 
offs. We almost slunk away 
from the wharf, to join a scratch 
convoy mustering in open water 
outside. A destroyer and an 
armed trawler marshalled us 
with few barkings but much 
flag-wagging. 

“They’re like the nigger pilot ; 
got to show their authority,” 
grunted the skipper. He ignored 
the concrete roof of the wheel- 
house and positioned himself in 
the open. Distantly gunfire 
sounded. There were rolling rever- 
berations. 

“Fritz at it again,” was the 
comment. The destroyer flashed : 
“Close up gun crews!” It was 
acknowledged, and a familiar tingle 
ran through my nerves. 

** Any minute,” said the skipper. 
“They like to catch us on the 
hop when we’re marshalling.”” And 
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almost as he said it we were 
attacked. A clutch of dive- 
bombers that had sneaked up 
with a cloud camouflage dived, 
their engines roaring like hell let 
loose. 

The destroyer’s guns went into 
vivid action, three-inch and pom- 
pom alike; and the Lewis-guns 
chattered like angry fishwives. 
Bombs came whistling and scream- 
ing, the sea was whipped to 
towering waterspouts, and it was 
for all the world as if a Titan 
foot were kicking the ship in 
wanton play. She shivered, she 
jolted; bomb splinters whined 
across Mount Misery. One dug 
into the wheelhouse door-frame ; 
the skipper dug it out with his 
knife. 

“Souvenir des Boches!”’ he re- 
marked grimly. I have the splinter 
beside me as I write ; it missed my 
skull by a fraction. 

Our 12-pounder was snarling ; 
and I saw a shell burst close to a 
If he did not 


Hun power-diver. 
perish it was a miracle ; he made 
off like a winged pheasant, lop- 
sided, his engine stuttering. But 


I was watching the half-blind 
cook. He had manned his machine- 
gun as the warning went. He was 
calm, unperturbed. He might 
have been pilot of one of those 
fire-ships at Gravelines when the 
Armada was routed. 

“He can hold his fire good,” 
said the skipper, unmoved. The 
ship was zigzagging in short spasms, 
because there was not a lot of 
.room for evolutions just there, 
land practically aboard, and mines 
where there was not land. 

But the strong, reassuring note 
of our fighter-planes dominated 
the clamour around and above. 
A Spitfire came like a lick of 
lightning out of nowhere and 
fastened to the tail of a Heinkel ; 
his eight machine-guns roared in 
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hysterical bursts ; and the Heinkel 
turned and twisted like a tortured 
worm. ‘“God—he’s got him!” 
was the skipper’s comment. The 
Heinkel burst into flames, dived 
vertically, hit the water like a 
shell, and went under. 

“That'll ha’ bruk someone’s 
pipe!” was all the comment I 
heard from the man whose life 
was so directly aimed at. For 
those Heinkels wanted to kill that 
ship and every other ship, and did 
not care how foully the murder 
was done. We were the target 
for a nation’s spite. We were 
free whilst that nation was bond ; 
and the hatred of the enslaved was 
in every vicious assault. 

For the moment the weight was 
removed ; our fighters ran rings 
round the killers, destroyed two. 
But one bomber eluded the aveng- 
ing cordon and came for us—like a 
swooping eagle. 

“Watch Cookie !”’ said the skip- 
per, standing like a rock, although 
that flying horror seemed to be 
heading straight for him. Cookie 
was superb ; his eyes screwed up, 
his muzzles swinging. How a man 
could restrain himself so calmly 
beat me. I would have blazed 
away moments before. 

The Heinkel was sitting on our 
main-truck, or seemed to be, 
when—*“ Grrrt—grrsh !”’ crackled 
the Lewis. The blast caught the 
diver fairly. We saw the tracers 
hit and vanish within the fabric. 
We saw a curl of smoke rise from 
an engine. Everything was hap- 
pening at four hundred miles an 
hour—six miles a minute or there- 
abouts. No time for anything 
but blurred impressions. But that 
dive did not end in an ascending 
arc; the swoop became a plunge. 
Maybe Cookie had blown the pilot 
from his seat. The bomber was 
done for. It vanished in foam, 
and then the surge was sleeked 
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with its oil. The skipper turned 
down his thumb. 

“* Habet ! ’’ he said, remembering 
his school-days. 

Our Spitfires wished us bon 
voyage with wing-wagglings. The 
convoy began to form up afresh, 
two ships were looking tired. One, 
reluctantly, obeyed orders from 
the destroyer and turned about 
to limp wearily into shoal water. 
The savage concussion of the bomb- 
bursts had started some of her 
after-plates ; she would need dry- 
docking before proceeding seawards 
again. 

“I bet Sandy’s sick,” said the 
skipper. “It takes a lot to stop 
him sailing.” 

Meantime, with the threat of 
mines in the fairway, the trawler 
went ahead and started systematic 
sweeping. We saw and heard the 
vigorous bursts as the Hun’s ‘ eggs’ 
were dealt with. Again our ship 
shook throughout her length. 

““They’re stout lads in the 
sweepers,” admitted the skipper. 
“Td not exactly like their job 
myself.” He confessed that many 
of his kinsmen were thus em- 
ployed ; that trawler was manned 
by his ‘townies.’ She had nar- 
rowly escaped total destruction in 
the air attack ; indeed, one bomb- 
burst had overwhelmed her. I 
had expected her to founder as 
white water surged clean over her 
rocking hull, but there she was, 
jaunty still, undismayed. System- 
atically she removed those ugly 
menaces to our safe passage. One 
exploded in her sweep; a flash of 
fire~shot higher than her funnel- 
top. I heard the rifle-fire of her 
marksmen as they dealt with such 
‘eggs ’ as came to the surface. 

““ Maybe we'll be let sail now,” 
said the skipper. I asked Cookie 
for his emotions during the assault. 

“They’re maistly noise,” he 
said, peering shortsightedly. ‘ Gin 
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ye haud yer fire till they’re fairly 
atop o’ ye, ye canna very well miss 
—suppose ye shoot quick! Yon’s 
no’ my firrst.”” He was methodic- 
ally carving a notch in the teak- 
wood rail as he spoke. It joined 
two others. He had a dingy bit of 
O.B.E. ribbon on his shabby jacket. 

With the trawler signalling a 
clear way we went ahead, and, 
almost instantly, started the tireless 
zigzag which is a_ ship’s best 
protection against hurt. Distantly 
we heard again the drone of 
hurrying engines. Another wave 
of bombers came on, began to 
manoeuvre; the destroyer and 
trawler, and every merchantman 
in the convoy, went promptly 
into action, putting up such a 
scorching barrage that I wondered 
how any airman dare even approach 
the fiery zone. 

The cook was dancing with 





rage. ‘“ They’ll scare ’em off!” he 
yelled. ‘“‘ Let ’em come my way, 
buddies !” But our shielding 


Spitfires evidently got wind of 
what threatened ; they came back 
with the hurrying velocity of 
happy boys hoping to see a dog- 
fight ; and the enemy craft took 
no thought to the manner of their 
going, but went, all out, scorching 
their own tails with their frantic 
speed. 

“* How about a wee cup of tea ?” 
suggested the skipper. ‘‘ Cookie !” 
The cook turned from war to 
peace in an instant; and I swear 
that acrid, scalding tea was the 
best I have ever tasted. 

“* How often does this happen ?” 
I asked, supping gratefully. 

“You can never tell. Ten times 
a@ voyage, like as not. We'll get 
another dollop off the Tyne when 
the rest of the convoy joins us.” 
Fritz seems supernaturally aware of 
our ships’ movements in advance, 
and arranges accordingly. The 
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scattered and potentially weak. 
The addition of other ships from 
other ports might preoccupy the 
escort and leave an opening. Edge 
of twilight, crack of dawn, are 
useful times for attack; but so, 
too, is high noon, when the sun 
dazzles the watching eyes and gives 
the attackers a screen. 

“You might say we're never 
rightly clear,” said the skipper. 
Meantime the crew went stolidly 
about their normal avocations, 
coiling ropes, washing down, 
sprucing up, as if no war echoes 
sounded in their ears. 

“They’re used to it,” said the 
skipper. ‘“‘An eel gets used to 
skinning, too. Anyway, they’re 
seamen.” He accented the word 
enough to prove his pride in his 
cloth. 

We went south. Ragged, forlorn 
mastheads stuck up out of the 
water here and there, pitiful 
evidence of human hate. A big 
ship was awash just landward of 
the fairway—she had been hit 
by two torpedoes, and fifteen men 
had died in her filling hull. There 
was a tale to each evident tragedy ; 
a tale of murder, a tale of in- 
credible heroism. These mementos 
were, to my mind, like piles of 
corpses welcoming newcomers to 
a plague-ridden city, and in no- 
wise deterring them. 

The miracle of the coastwise men 
is that frightfulness of the most 
diabolic kind daunts them not 
one whit; indeed, the more the 
frightfulness, the greater the in- 
citement to continue. They do 
As the men 
themselves said: ‘‘ We get a war 
bonus, why shouldn’t we sail?” 
But it was not the extra five 
pounds a month that kept them 
afloat, believe me. It was the 
feeling that the earnest effort of 
every hale man was needed to put 
Paid to Hitler’s account. 
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Meals were served as_ usual, 
except that maybe the courses 
were laid a little more quickly 
than in leisurely days of peace ; 
and there was a tension in the 
skipper’s attitude, as if he were 
ready to leap to the deck at a 
split second’s notice. He com- 
plained that the lack of sleep and 
the need to bolt food bred indi- 
gestion—his only complaint, and 
he would have scragged Hitler 
for that discomfort just as readily 
as if he had been robbed of his 
arms and legs. 

Farther south the new attack 
developed. The bombers appeared 
to be escorting a flotilla of scurry- 
ing motor torpedo-boats—E-boats, 
as they are called today; sea- 
sleds of fantastic speed, which 
come, hoping to slip their tor- 
pedoes into the panicking freighter 
hulls. There was no sign of panic 
that I saw. Our stern gun went 
into action. Torpedoes came into 
our breaking ranks. The bombers 
dived to add purgatory to pande- 
monium. Other escort craft accom- 
panied the Tyne section, and once 
more the waning day grew clam- 
orous. But a flotilla of our own 
motor torpedo craft had hung 
on our landward flank during the 
last hour or so; and now these, 
emerging from our cover, went 
into action, every pom-pom roaring 
like a dozen. Our fighters came 
out from the misted shore. The 
wave of bombers was escorted by 
Messerschmitts, which poised al- 
most invisibly in the zenith: 
stepped up in aerial terraces to 
give an advantage. Our fighters 
refused to be daunted. Some 
climbed to engage the Messer- 
schmitts; but, recognising that 
the salvation of the convoy was 
the first essential, most paid atten- 
tion to the black bombers. They 
shot down four in a burst—those 
planes seemed to come tumbling 
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out of the sky like leaves in 
Vallombrosa. One Spitfire was 
winged ; its pilot baled out, landed 
in the sea almost alongside us. 
We, notwithstanding the hazard, 
manceuvred skilfully ; a rope was 
thrown and caught, and the child 
hero was hauled aboard, nonchalant, 
eager for a cigarette. His one aim 
was to return to his squadron in 
haste to get another aircraft to 
resume the tireless battle. 

One ship of the convoy was sunk 
in this attack. I saw her open 
up and disintegrate before plunging 
sullenly. Shoal water failed to 
hide her completely; her spars 
went to form another grim mile- 
stone along that well-signposted 
route. 


The havoc along that route 


had been great and soul-searing. 
Yet our men, and the men of all 
that convoy, refused to be scared. 
Here were merely certain incidents 
of sea travel: to be accepted at 
their real worth. Ships must be 
lost if the long battle were to be 


won. Meantime let every ship 
that still remained whole continue 
to ply her shuttleway through those 
deadly waters, that Britannia’s 
role might be fulfilled. 
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To describe each hour of that 
coastwise voyage would fill a 
large book. Almost literally that 
dirty little coaster’s crew carried 
their lives in their hands from 
getting under way to anchoring 
off Gravesend. 

As I shook hands 


with the 


‘skipper, and waved response to 


the hearty wishes that coupled 
with gulps as the crew drank my 
health, I asked— 

** When do you sail north ?” 

“Oh, maybe tomorrow; they 
turn us round quick, these days,” 
he said affably. ‘They need 
every ounce of tonnage they can 
lay hands on—no idling under the 
Red Duster this good war. That 
is, unless we’re bombed in dock.” 
There is no surcease from danger. 
Equally, there is no white feather 
in the Merchant Navy, deep sea 
or coastwise. 

“TI hope they'll not put us on 
the beach when this business is 
finished,” the skipper said in final 
farewell. ‘‘ They have a habit o’ 
forgettin’ when the worst’s over.” 

I hope and pray he may not be 
prophetic ; for without our gallant 
coastwise men we should be in a 
sorry plight. 
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